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PREFACE TO THE FIEST EDITION. 



In the present Treatise my object has been to explain 
as concisely as possible the principles of Plane Astro- 
nomy, so as to enable a student, who wishes to enter 
into either the practical work or the Mathematics of 
the subject, to do so with a clear knowledge of the 
connexion between the Astronomical observations land 
the results to which they lead. 

In the few places where I have employed Mathe- 
matics to a slight extent, I have done so with a view, 
not of shewing what the actual calculations are, but 
of explaining in as simple a way as possible the kind 
of connexion which exists between the observations 
and their Mathematical application. 

In dividing the subject into chapters, I have 
followed the arrangement in the work on Practical and 
Spherical Astronomy by my father, the Rev. R. Main. 
In preparing the Treatise I have examined all the 
Modem Works on the subject, and in some cases I 
have quoted from them; the quotations will be found 
within inverted commas. I have also used, by per- 
mission, two or three diagrams from Dean Goodwin's 
Cov/rae of Mathematics. 



VI PREFACE. 

It is hoped that this treatise will answer the 
purpose of a text-book for that part of the subject 
which is required in the first three days of the Exami- 
nation for Mathematical Honours. 

Several of my friends have from time to time 
assisted me with their advice, for which I desire to 
tender them my most sincere thanks ; I am also very 
greatly indebted to Mr Freeman and Mr Sharpe, both 
of St John's College, for the care with which they 
have examined the proof-sheets, and gladly take this 
opportunity of expressing my obligations to them for 
their assistance. 



P. T. MAIN. 



St John's College, 
November 30, 1865. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



In order to give a wider circulation to this work, the 
Second Edition has been included in the Cambridge 
School and College Text Books, at a greatly reduced 
price. Several fresh articles have been added where 
they seemed to be required, and the work has been 
throughout carefully revised. 
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ASTRONOMY. 



CHAPTER I. 
DEFINITIONS AND FIRST PRINCIPLES. 

1. Plane Astronomy; its olject 

Astronomy treats of the motions of the heavenly bodies. 
All these motions are the results of the Law of Gravitation ; 
and their calculation from that law is the office of Physical 
Astronomy. 

In the present work we treat of the motions of the 
heavenly bodies as they appear to a spectator on the 
Earth's surface, of the manner of observing accurately 
these motions, and of the phenomena to which they give 
rise. This part of the science is called Plane or Practical 
Astronomy. 

2. The celestial sphere. 

The first impression which a sight of the heavens on a 
fine night conveys to the spectator is that he is situated at 
the centre of a vast hemispherical vault or dome, studded 
with luminous bodies. He has in fact no means of forming 
an opinion as to the relative distances from him of the dif- 
ferent bodies : he consequently imagines them all to be at 
the same distance, and to be situated on a spherical sur- 
face with himself at the centre : in reality these bodies are 
at various distances, the nearest of them, the Moon, being 
about 240,000 miles off, and the greater part of them at 
distances utterly beyond our powers of measurement. 

M. A. \. 
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Although this spherical surface is purely imaginary, it 
will be conyenient to retain it for purposes of explanation. 
We shall therefore frequently indicate the position of a star 
by the point in which a straight line from the observer's 
eye to the star meets the surface of a sphere of indefinite 
radius, and having its centre at the observer's eye. This 
sphere will be called the celestial sphere, 

3. The Earth nearly a sphere; more nearly an oblate 
spheroid, 

A spectator on land is usually prevented by various 
irregularities of the surface from forming any conception of 
the general shape of the visible portion of the Earth. At 
sea, however, the appearance is that of a plane, bounded in 
all directions by a circle called the offing, and forming the 
base on which is supported the visible hemisphere of the 
heavens. 

The earth is, in reality, not a plane, but almost accurately 
a sphere, the diameter of which is about 7900 miles. The 
height of the observer above the surface is so small com- 
pared with this, that he sees but a very small portion of 
th6 Earth's surface, so small indeed that the curvature is 
almost inappreciable. 

To shew this more clearly, let be the observer's po- 
sition, C the centre of the Earth : and let OC meet the sur- 
face in B. Draw OA a tangent to the Earth. 




CA 



Then the cosine of the angle ACO is -prj ; which, since 
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OB is very small compared with CA, is very nearly equal 
to unity. The angle AGO is, therefore, extremely small ; 
ie. the curvature of the Earth from ^ to ^ is extremely 
small ; and this is true in whatever direction the tangent is 
drawn from 0. 

Since the angle ACQ is very small, the angle A0C\8 
nearly a right angle, and AO \s nearly parallel to the tan> 
gent at B. 

The angle which AO makes with the tangent at B is 
called the dip of the fiorizon. 

The visible portion of the Earth is bounded by all 
the points of contact of tangents from to 4;he Earth. We 
find therefore that the visible portion of the Earth must 
appear sensibly a plane; and that the observer's view of 
the heavens is, neglecting the dip, bounded in all directions 
by the tangent plane to the Earth at the point immediately 
beneath him. 

We have stated that the Earth is almost a sphere : its 
figure is more exactly an oblate spheroid, i.e. a figure gene- 
rated by the revolution of an ellipse about its minor axi^. 
The minor axis of the ellipse, or the shortest diameter of the 
Earth, is about 7900 miles, and is less than the major axis, 

or the greatest diameter, by about ^^ part, or rather more 

than 26 miles. 

This deviation from sphericity is so extremely small, 
that we shall for general purposes of explanation consider 
the Earth to be a sphere. 

4. Phenomena confirmivg the globular form of the 
Earth. 

Assuming the Earth to be approximately spherical, 
we should expect to meet with phenomena which are ex- 
plained by this supposition and are incompatible with the 
supposition of its being a plane. Such phenomena abound \ 
among the most striking are the following : 

(1 ) The appearance of the offing at sea, as a well-defined 
circular line. 

(2) The observed increase of the dip of the horizon 
with the height of the observer above the Earth's surface. 

\— ^ 



\ 
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(3) The manner of disappearance of a ship as it re- 
cedes from sight. At first, the aj^rent sizb of each 
part gets smaller and smaller; this goes on till the ship 
reaches the offing; after this the hull is observed to disap- 
pear bit by bit, f^om the Ipwest to the highest part, as it 
becomes gradually hidden by the sea: in this manner the 
hull gradually disappears till none of it is seen, while the 
sails and the masts are still visible ; the sails then disap- 
pear in the same gradual manner, and leave the top-mast 
alone visible above the water; this then appears to idnk bit 
by bit, and finally to vanish altogether. 

(4) The apparent positions of the Pole-star and of the 
constellations vary, when seen from different points on the 
Earth, precisely in the way in which they must appear to 
vary if these points all lie on the surface of a globe. 

(5) The shadow cast by the Earth on the Moon in a 
luiar eclipse is always bounded by a portion of a circle. 

5. Definitions. 

Since the resultant attraction of a sphere on an exter- 
nal particle is directed to the centre of the sphere, the 
direction of gravity at any point on the Earth will be the 
same as the direction of the Earth's diameter through that 
point. This direction is indicated — almost accurately (Art 
1 14) — either by a plumb-line, which consists of a fine wire or 
thread supporting a weight, or by the perpendicular to the 
surface of some fluid, as water, mercury, or ether, at rest 

Def. The points in which the direction of the plumb- 
line, or the perpendicular to the surface of a fluid at rest, 
at any place meets the celestial sphere are called respec- 
tively the Zenith and the Nadir; the zenith being the 
point immediately above the observer, and the nadir im- 
mediately below him. 

Def. a plane perpendicular to this line at the ob- 
server's position is called the Sensible Horizon: and the 
parallel plane through the Earth's centre is called the 
/National Horizon, 

By what has been said, the Sensible Horizon is a tan- 
gent to the Earth's surface, and is the plane which bounds 
the observer's view of the heavens. 
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Def. The great circle in which the celestial sphere is 
met by either the Rational or Sensible Horizon — See Art 
18 — ig called the Celestial Horizon. 

6. The sphere. D^nitions. 

Before proceeding farther it will be desirable to state a 
few definitions and prove a few propositions relating to the 
geometry of the sphere. 

Def. a sphere is a surface every point of which is 
equally distant from a point within it called the centre. 

It follows at once tiiat every plane section of a sphere 
through the centre is a circle whose centre and radius are 
(he centre and radius of the sphere. 

Def. Every central section of a sphere is called a great 
circle. 

Hence it follows that all great circles of a sphere are 
equal; and since any two of them intersect on a diameter 
of each they bisect each other. 

7. Every plane section qf a sphere is a circle. 




For, let APB be the curve in which a plane meets the 
(nirface of a sphere, centre C. 

Draw CD perpendicular to the plane, and join D with 
P any point in the curve. 

Then since CD is perpendicular to the plane it is per- 
pendicular to the straight line DP in the plane: 

:.CI^=CD'+PD\ 



6 
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And (7P, the radius of the sphere, is constant : hence PD 
is constant, and the curre is a circle with centre D and 
radius equal to PD, 

Since DP is less than CP, the radius of a great circle 
is greater than that of any other section. 

Def. a section of a sphere by a plane not passing 
through the centre is called a small circle. 

8. Great circles and their poles, 

Def. The poles of a great circle are the points in 
which a diameter of the sphere perpendicular to the plane 
of the great circle meets the sphere. 

Hence the planes of all great circles which pass through 
the poles of a great circle are perpendicular to its plane. 

Let P^p be the poles of a great circle ADB; C the 
centre of the sphere; PAp,PDp any great circles through 
P,p meeting ADB in A and D. Join CAy CD. 





Since PC is perpendicular to the plane ADB, AC, DC 
are both perpendicular to PC; hence i ACD is equal to 
the angle between the planes PAp, PDp, Also PA, pA, 
PD, pD are quadrants. 

Hence a great circle bisects all semicircles joining its 
poles. And the arc of a great circle intercepted by two 
planes through its poles subtends at the centre of the 
sphere an angle equal to the angle between the two planes. 
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9. Angular Distance, 

Since the arcs of all great circles are proportional to the 
angles they subtend at the centre of the sphere, the arc is 
often used to designate the angle ; and the angle is often 
called the angular distance between the extremities of 
the arc. 

10. The general changes in the appearance cf the 
heavens during a night. 

Unless the contrary be stated the observer will be 
always supposed to be in north latitude (Art. 12). Suppose, 
then, an observer in north latitude to watch the appearance 
presented by the heavens at night during several consecu- 
tive hours. If he turns his face towards the south, he will 
observe on his right hand stars moving obliquely towards 
and finally disappearing beneath the horizon : on his left he 
will observe fresh stars appear above the horizon. Each 
star will appear to move in an arc of a circle, all these arcs 
being in parallel planes. 

If he now turns to the north he will observe that though 
some of the stars in their downward course disappear below 
the horizon, others arrive at their lowest point before 
reaching the horizon, and then move upwards. The motions 
of these stars will appear also to be in circles or arcs of 
circles described in parallel planes. Among the stars 
which do not descend below the horizon, one bright star 
will appear hardly to move at all, and to be at or about the 
centre round which all the rest revolve. This is Polaris, 
or the pole star. 

11. Rotation of the Earth. Definitions. 

Although the stars thus appear to be all in motion, or 
all with one exception^ if their places among one another 
be observed, they will be noticed to remain the same 
throughout the motion ; thus the appearance is as if the 
whole firmament were rotating bodily about the line drawn 
from the observer's position to a point near the pole star. 

It has been however established beyond doubt that it is 
the Earth and not the firmament which rotates, and that 
it rotates with uniform angular velocity : it will be shewn 
in Chapter iv. how the appearances above described are 
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explained by supposing the Earth to rotate about an axis 
which retains a fixed direction in space, and the stars to be 
at an immense distance. 

Def. The axis about which the Earth rotates is called 
its Polar Axis, and its extremities on the surface of the 
Earth the North and South Poles, The points in which 
the axis produced meets the celestial sphere are the north 
and south poles of the heavens. 

Def. a central section of the Earth perpendicular to 
its axis meets the surface of the Earth in a great circle 
called the Terrestrial Equator^ and the celestial sphere 
in a great circle called the Celestial Equator, 

Def. Planes through the Earth's axis meet the surface 
of the Earth in great circles called Terrestrial Meridians, 
and the celestial sphere in great circles called Celestial 
Meridians^ or Declination Circles. The Meridian of any 
place is the Meridian which passes through the zenith of 
the place. 

Def. The line of intersection of the meridian with the 
rational horizon is called the Meridian Line, The points 
in which this meets the celestial sphere are called the north 
and south points : the north point being that nearest the 
pole star. If a line be drawn on the horizon pei*pendicular 
to this it will meet the celestial sphere in the east and west 
points : the east being the point in the neighbourhood of 
which stars appear to rise above the horizon, and the west 
the point towards which they set. 

12. Latitude and Longitude, 

The position of a point on the Earth's surface is deter- 
mined by its Latitude and Longitude, which are defined as 
follows : 

Def. The LatUtide of a place on the Earth's surface is 
the angular distance of its zenith from the equator measured 
on the meridian ; it is therefore the complement of the 
distance of the zenith from the pole, which is called the 
Co-latitude. If the place is north of the equator, it is 
called north latitude ; if south, south. 

Def. The Longitude of a place is the angle between 
its meridian and some fixed meridian to which all longi* 
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tudes are referred. In Unglandthe fixed meridian is that 
of Greenwich, and the loxi^tude of a place is therefore the 
angle between its meridian and the meridian of Greenwich. 
A place to the east of Greenwich is said to have east longi- 
tude, and a place to the west, west longitude. Both east 
and west longitudes vary from 0^ to 180^ 

Def. The small circle in which a plane parallel to the 
equator meets the Earth's surface passes through places all 
having the same latitude ; it is hence called a Circle qf 
LatUvde, 

13. Polar-Distance and Hour-Angle, 

Def. The Polar-Distance of a star is its angular dis- 
tance from the pole. The arc of the star's declination- 
drcle intercepted between the star and the equator, which 
is the complement of the polar distance, is called the De^ 
clination of the star. The north polar distance of a star is 
often called its N, P, 2). j and the south polar distance the 
S.PD 

Def. The Hour-Angle of a star is the angle which its 
declination-circle makes with the meridian. It receives its 
name from the fact, that the velocity of the rotation of the 
Earth being uniform, this angle is proportional to the time 
elapsed since the star crossed the meridian. 

The Polar-Distance and Hour- Angle of a star being 
known, its place with respect to the observer's meridian is 
known. 

14. ZenithrDistance and Azimuth. 

There is another method of defining the position of a 
star with respect to the meridian. It is by the zenith- 
distance — often called the Z. D — of the star, and its azi- 
muth ; which we proceed to define. 

Def. The Zenith-Distance of a star is its angular 
distance from the zenith. 

Great circles through the zenith are called Vertical 
Circles, The arc of a vertical circle intercepted between 
the star and the horizon is the complement of the zenith- 
distance^ and is called the Altitude of the star. 

Def. The Azimuth of a star is the angle which the 
vertical circle through the star makes with the meridian. 
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When the azimuth is measured from the portion of the 
meridian which passes through the north pole, it is called 
north azimuth ; in the other case, south azimuth. 

Dep. The vertical circle which is perpendicular to the 
meridian of the place is called the Prime Vertical. 

The prime vertical intersects the celestial horizon in 
the east and west points. 

16. Illustration qf definitions. 




In the figure^ Z is the zenith, P the pole, so that PZ 
is the co-latitude; sEn the horizon, QER the equator; S a 
star, ZSM a vertical circle^ and PSN a declination circle, 
through S. Pn is the complement of PZ the co-latitude. 
Thus the altitude of the pole is equal to the latitude of the 
place. 

The great circle sZPn is the meridian, meeting the 
horizon in s and n the south and north points. PS is the 
polar distance, JSN the declination, iSPZ the hour- 
angle, SZ the zenith-distance, SM the altitude, and i nZS 
the north azimuth. 

Since P is the polo of the equator, the meridian sZPn 
is perpendicular to the equator. Similarly, since Z is the 
pole of the horizon, the meridian is perpendicular to the 
horizon ; the meridian is therefore perpendicular to OE, 
the line of intersection of the equator and horizon. Hence 
the great circle ZE is perpendicular to the meridian, and 
is the* prime vertical 
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16. Sidereal Day. 

By the rotation of the Earth the stars are brought in 
succession across the meridian of any place : the passage of 
a star across the meridian is called its transit; and the star 
is then said to transit the meridian. 

A star situated in the celestial equator appears in con- 
sequence of the diurnal rotation to describe a great circle 
about the observer's position. The interval between suc- 
cessive transits of a star across the meridian is called a 
Sidereal Day; it is divided into 24 sidereal hours. A star 
in the equator, therefore, describes about the observer's 
position angles at the rate of 360^ in 24 sidereal hours, or 
15® in 1 sidereal hour. 

17. Gircumpolar stars. 

Since all the stars appear to describe circles about OP 
in consequence of the rotation of the Earth, any plane 
through OP bisects all the apparent diurnal circles of the 
stars ; for it passes through the centres of all such circles. 

Def. a star, the whole of whose diurnal circle is de- 
scribed above the horizon, is called a circumpolar star. 

Since any plane through OP bisects this circle, the 
portions of the diurnal circle of a circumpolar star described 
on each side of the meridian of any place are equal. 

18. Points on the celestial sphere indicate directions. 

A point on the celestial sphere, which has a fixed posi- 
tion among the stars, indicates a fixed direction in space ; 
so that a line drawn from the observer's eye to the point 
will be in the same direction wherever the observer may be. 
For, let OS be a line drawn from the observer to any star, 
and suppose the observer to change his position by moving 
to any other point on the Earth's surface : the direction of 
a line drawn from his new position to the star is the same 
as before ; for the stars are so distant that a diameter of 
the Earth subtends no appreciable angle at any of them. 

Again, it will be explained farther on that the Earth 
rotates about its axis and describes an orbit round the Sun. 
But the fixed stars are too far off for even a diameter of 
the Earth's orbit to subtend any appreciable angle. The 
direction of OS will therefore be unchanged by the Earth's 
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motion. Hence a line from the observer's eye to any star 
moves so as to be always parallel to itselt 




Again, let OQ be a line drawn from 0, the observer's 
position, in a given direction ; and as the observer moves 
in consequence of the Earth's motion, let OQ be always 
drawn in the same direction in space : then, since the di- 
rection of OS is invariable, the angle SOQ is constant. 
Hence, if any line OQ moves parallel to itself, it intersects 
the celestial sphere in a point fixed with respect to the 
fixed stars. 

As an instance of this we may mention the Earth's axis, 
which is carried by the Earth parallel to itself as the Earth 
moves round the Sun. The north and south poles of the 
heavens, being the points in which the Earth's axis meets 
the celestial sphere, are fixed points among the stars : and 
the plane of the terrestrial equator which is carried by the 
Earth in space parallel to itself, meets the celestial sphere 
in a great circle fixed with respect to the stars. We shall 
see farther on that the Earth's axis is not (Absolutely in- 
variable in direction, although its change of direction is so 
slow that the accumulated effect in a whole year is very 
minute. This change of direction is indicated by a change 
in the positions of the stars with respect to the poles and 
equator. 

19. Fixed point. 

By a fixed point on the celestial sphere is to be imder- 
stood a point which retains an invariable position with 
respect to the fixed stars ; thus, the line drawn from the 
observer's eye to a fixed point on the celestial sphere has a 
fixed direction in space, that is, moves parallel to itself 
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30. 7%e actual motions in space are deduced flrom the 
observed apparent motions. 

Since the position of an object on the celestial sphere 
indicates its direction in space as seen from the point of 
yiew of the observer^ this direction being fixed or variable 
according as the position of the object with reference to the 
fixed stars is fixed or variable, it follows that, by noting 
from time to time the position on the celestial sphere of 
any heavenly body with reference to the fixed stars, we 
obtain the changes of direction, if any, of the line drawn 
from the observer's eye to the object. Hence, the apparent 
path of a heavenly body among the stars indicates the 
angular motion of the body relatively to the observer ; 
this angular motion may be due partly to the motion of the 
Earth in space, partly to that of the body. If the body 
itself were fixed in space there might still be an apparent 
motion of the body among the stars on the celestial sphere 
due to the actual motion of the Earth. Again, the body 
may be moving in space as well as the Earth, while the 
line joining them moves parallel to itself; the body would 
then retain a fixed position on the celestial sphere. 

We see, then, that the actual motions of the heavenly 
bodies in space are not given at once by observation of 
their apparent motions in the heavens; stiU, these apparent 
motions are dependent on the actual motions, so that from 
observations of them at different times and places, the real 
motions can be inferred ; this is in fact the chief object of 
Practical Astronomy. 

21. Fixed stars. Constellations. 

We have stated that the stars, though appearing to 
rotate in a body about the axis of the heavens, do not ap- 
pear to move inter se. This is perfectly true of the vast 
bulk of the heavenly bodies ; so that if the position of one 
of them be noted on any night with respect to certain 
others, it will be found on all subsequent nights to occupy 
precisely the same position among them. The stars to 
which tills applies are called, to distinguish them from the 
few exceptions to the rule,^^ stars. 

The most conspicuous among the stars have been 
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from remote antiquity divided into groups, called Constel- 
lations, All the stars which come within the part of the 
heavens occupied by a constellation are called by the name 
of the constellation ; the individual star being designated 
by a letter of the Greek alphabet or a number; e.g. 
a LyrcB, a Centauri, 61 Cygni. Some of the most conspi- 
cuous stars have proper names besides: as a Canis Majoris, 
which is called Sirius, or the Dog-Star : a Ursce Minoris, 
called also Polaris, or the Pole-Star. 

22. Magnitude, 

The stars are likewise classified according to their bril- 
liancy. The astronomical term for the brilliancy of a star 
is magnitude. The stars visible with the naked eye are 
divided into seven classes, according to their magnitude : 
the most brilliant being those of the first magnitude. 

The brightest stars appear to the naked eye to have 
the largest discs : but this is an optical illusion. On ap- 
plying telescopes of high magnifying powers, the illusion 
vanishes, and the stars are seen as points, there being no 
visible di^c at all. 

23. MoorCs motion among the stars. 

Some of the heavenly bodies, if watched night after 
night, will soon be seen to have changed their positions 
among the stars. Such are the Moon and Planets. 

The Moon's motion is so rapid as to be noticeable in a 
few hours. If its path among the stars were laid down on 
a celestial globe, it would be found to be a great circle of 
the celestial sphere. The direction of its motion among 
the stars is from west to east, or contrary to the direction 
of the apparent diurnal motion. Motions from west to 
east are called direct motions; those from east to west 
being called retrograde. Thus the Moon's motion among 
the stars is direct 

The real motion of the Moon's dbntre in space is 
approximately in an ellipse of small excentncity with the 
centre of gravity of the Earth and Moon — a point some- 
where within the Earth — ^in one focus. The mean distance 
of the Moon is about 60 radii of the Earth, or about 240,000 
miles. The angle subtended at the observer's eye by its 
diameter, called the apparent diameter, varies from about 
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29' to 33'. Its sidereal period, i.e. the interval between 
successive arrivals at the same position among the stars, is 
about 27^^ days, and is exactly equal to the time in which 
it rotates on its axis. We shall reserve further discussion 
of the Moon for a future chapter. 

24. Sun^s motion among the stars. 

The Sun by the brightness of its light quite overpowers 
the comparatively feeble light of the stars: we cannot 
therefore observe with the naked eye the position of the 
Sun with respect to the fixed stars. The general fact, 
however, that it has a direct motion among the stars, i.e. 
a motion from west to east, can easily be detected by 
observing stars which rise a little before, or set a little 
after the Sun. Suppose, for instance, a star be noticed to 
set a little after the Sun : it is then to the east of the Sun. 
In a few nights it ceases to be visible, being overpowered 
by the Sun's rays: soon afterwards it is observed to rise in 
the east a little before the Sun, and the interval of time by 
which it precedes the Sun increases daily. The Sun has 
thus been seen to advance from a position to the west of a 
star to a position to the east of it: its general motion is 
therefore direct. Another indication of the Sun's motion 
among the fixed stars, is the variation of its meridian 
altitude, which is greatest in summer, and least in winter; 
the N.P.D. of the Sun is therefore greatest in winter and 
least in summer. 

25. Ecliptic, Equinoxes, First point of Aries, 

In Chapter in. it will be shewn how by observation of 
a body at the instant of its crossing the meridian its posi- 
tion among the stars becomes known. If the Sun be so 
observed from day to day, the successive positions of its 
centre among the stars are known, and its path among 
them may be traced. It is found to be a great circle of 
the celestial sphere. 

This great circle is called the Ecliptic; the angle which 
it makes with the equator is called the obliquity, and the 
points in which it intersects the celestial equator are called 
respectively the Vernal and Autumnal Equinoxes, the 
Vernal equinox being the position of the Sun's centre when 
crossing from the south to the north side of the equator: 
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the Vernal equinox is also called the First Point of Aries; 
its motion among the stars is so extremely slow, being a 
resist of the change of direction of the Earth's axis, that 
we shall in general consider it to be a fixed point 

Def. The angle which a declination-circle through a 
star makes with that through the first point of Arie& is 
called the right ascension, or B.A., of the star. 

The apparent motion of the Sun in the heavens is due 
to the real motion of the Earth in space about the Sun. 
The fixed stars are at such an immense distance that their 
positions among one another as seen from the Earth are 
unaffected by the Earth's change of position in its orbit 
round the Sun : thus the Sun being seen in different direc- 
tions and the stars in the same direction, the Sun appears 
to move among them. For a further explanation of this 
the reader is referred to Chapter iv. 

The orbit of the Earth about the Sun is an ellipse of 
small excentridty; the mean distance of the Earth from 
the Sun is about 92 millions of miles. 

26. The planets, Kepler's laws. 

Besides the Sun and Moon there are other bodies called 
Planets, which are sufficiently near to us to have distinctly 
visible discs when seen through a telescope of sufficient 
magnifying power; their motions are not nearly of so 
simple a nature when viewed from the Earth, as those of 
the Sun and Moon. Their actual motions in space are, 
approximately, in ellipses of small excentricity about the 
Sun; viewed from the Sun their motions would appear 
equally simple with the motion of the Moon as viewed from 
the Earth ; their apparent motions when viewed from the 
Earth are all nearly in the plane of the ecliptic, and are 
sometimes direct, sometimes retrograde. In Chapter vui. 
we shall explain these apparent motions, accounting for 
them by the combined effects of the motion of the Earth 
and of the Planets round the Sun. 

The laws of the motions of the Earth and Planets round 
the Sun were first discovered by Kepler ; they are called 
Kepler's laws, and are : — 

(1) The radii vectores describe areas in one. plane pro- 
portional to the times of describing them. 
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(2) The orbits are ellipses with the Sun in one focus. 

(3) The squares of the periodic times vary as the cubes 
of the mean distances from the Sun. 

27. Ir^erenceg/rom Kepler^s laws. 

It was afterwards shewn by Newton that it is a neces- 
sary consequence of the first law, that the forces under 
which the planets move tend to the centre of the Sun; 
of the second law, that these forces vary inversely as the 
square of the distajice ; and of the third, that the accelera- 
tion with which a planet would be urged towards the Sun 
at a imit of distance is the same for all the planets, and 
hence that the masses of the planets are extremely small 
compared with the mass of the Sun. 

28. KepUr^s laws only approximations, 

Kepler's laws, though representing the motions very 
closely indeed, are only approximations; they would be 
accurately true if the masses of the planets were infinitesi- 
mal. When the masses of the planets, and the effects 
which they produce, by attracting each other and the Sun 
according to Newton's law of gravitation, are taken into 
account, it is found that the minute deviations from Kepler's 
laws are accurately accomited for. 

29. Satellites. 

Some of the planets have satellites, that is, smaller 
bodies describing orbits about them, as is the case with the 
Moon about the Earth : the motions of these satellites are 
found to be strictly in accordance with the law of gravi- 
tation. 

30. The Solar system. 

The Sun, planets, and satellites, including the Earth 
and Moon, constitute the Solar system. In addition to the 
bodies enumerated, there are bodies of extremely minute 
masses which describe parabolas or very long ellipses about 
the Sun, and are visible when they arrive at the part of 
their orbit which is near the Sun. These are called Comets. 

They really constitute a part of the Solar system; but 
as they are only occasional visitors, and appear to have no 
influence on tiie other members of the system, we shall 
not discuss them here. 

M. A. ^ 
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CHAPTER 11. 

INSTRUMENTS. 



31. Aetronomical Instruments; their object. 

The object of Astronomical Instruments is to determine 
with precision the position of a heavenly body at a given 
time, or the exact time at which it crosses a given plane. 

We propose to describe here the instruments commonly 
used in a fixed observatory : and as, for astronomical pur- 
poses, a means of determining the exact time is indis- 
pensable, we shall say a few words on the astronomical 
clock. 

32. Astronomical Clock, Error, Rate, 

It is essential that a clock to be used for astronomical 
purposes should go very nearly uniformly. The workman- 
ship must therefore be of the first order, and there must be 
a contrivance for compensating the effect of changes of 
temperature : this is effected by a compensating pendulum, 
the most usual form of which is the mercurial pendulum. 
It consists of a rod to which is attached a cylindrical glass 
vessel containing mercury : the amount of mercury to be 
employed is so determined that an increase of temperature 
by expanding and therefore raising the mercury exactly 
counteracts the effect produced by the expansion of the 
rod. 

The clock is usually so adjusted as to keep sidereal 
time : i.e. so that 24 of its hours may elapse between suc- 
cessive transits of the first point of Aries (Art. 25) over the 
meridian. 
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The clock should indicate O'*,©",©' at the instant of the 
passage of the first point of Aries. 

The interval of sidereal time by which the clock is fast, 
or the time which it indicates when the first point of Aries 
transits the meridian, is called the error of the clock. If 
the clock is slow, the error is negative. 

The increase of the error in 24 hours is called the rate 
of the clock. If the error diminishes, the rate is negative. 
By what has been said, it is essential that the rate of the 
clock should be nearly constant. 

33. Relation between R.A, of a star and its sidereal 
time of transit. 

A meridian through any star or any fixed point on the 
celestial sphere (Art. 19) coincides vdth the meridian of a 
place at intervals of 24 hours of sidereal time. The me- 
ridian through the first point of Aries, therefore, separates 
from the meridian of the place at the rate of ^60^ in 24 
hours, i.e. of 16° per hour : hence the meridian through any 
star at the instant of its transit will, if the clock has neither 
error nor rate and indicates t hours, make an angle of \bt^ 
with the meridian through the first point of Aries; i.e. the 
R.A. of the star vdll be 16^. 

34. The Vernier. 

Before describing the main instruments used in an ob- 
servatory, we shall explain two subsidiary instruments, the 
Vernier and the Micrometer, used for the .purpose of 
measuring small linear distances ; the part which they play 
in the exact determination of the positions of celestial 
objects will be explained farther on. 

Let ^^ be a straight line perpendicular to which are 
drawn lines marking off equal intervals, say inches, the inches 
being measured, from A the first division, upwards : and 
suppose that it is required to estimate the distance from A 
of a straight line intermediate between any two divisions, 
as^ and C, to within one nth of an inch. For this purpose 
a scale is used on which are marked straight lines parallel 
to each other, and at equal distances such that n of its 
intervals may occupy the same space as w — 1 of the inter- 
vals in AE, ie. n-1 inches. Each interval of the scale 
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is therefore an inch minus an nth of an inch. 
Suppose now this scale to be applied with its 
extremity or zero point b at the position of the 
line whose distance from A is to be measured. 
Then one of the divisions of the scale between 
b and the other extremity e will very nearly co- 
incide with a division of AJS: let the divisions D 
and d be supposed to coincide : then, proceed- 
ing from 2> towards A, the next divisions to 2> 
and d will be separated by 1 nth of an inch ; 
the next by 2 ntha ; and so on : if therefore d be 
the rth division from b, b and B will be r nths 
of an inch apart. Thus if ^j5= a inches, the 

distance required from -4 = a +—, in inches. 

The scale be is called a Vernier. If the gra- 
duations to be measured are on a circle, the 
Vernier must be a concentric circular arc. In 
this case, the graduations may indicate degrees 
or fractions of a degree : thus, suppose the in- 
tervals indicate each 20 minutes, and it is 
required to measure minutes of arc by means 
of it. The Vernier must by what has been said 
contain 19 intervals of the circle in 20 of its 
own. 

35. The Micrometer. 

The Micrometer appears under various 
forms, according to the purpose to which it is 
to be applied. The principle however is the 
same in all : it consists in measuring, by means 
of the graduations of a circle attached to the head of a 
screw, the motion which is communicated by the screw to a 
wire or spider-line. 

We shall content ourselves with explaining briefly the 
construction of it as applied to the Transit Instrument. A 
frame, carrying either one wire, or a couple of intersecting 
wires, is placed as near the common focus of the object- 
glass and eye-glass of the telescope as possible without 
inteifering with the transit-wires (Art 38). If the Mi- 
crometer has one wire, it is placed parallel to the transit- 
wires. The frame containing the micrometer-wire is capa- 
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ble of motion in a direction perpendicular to the wires, so 
that the micrometer-wire passes almost in contact with 
each of the transit-wires. This motion is performed by 
means of a very fine equable screw, to the head of which is 
attached a circle which is usually divided into 100 (or 60) 
equal parts : a pointer fixed to the telescope is so situated 
that each division of the circle is in turn brought under it 
by the revolution of the screw. 

36. Value in angle of micrometer-reading. 

By turning the head of the screw until the position of 
the micrometer-wire coincides in succession with the posi- 
tions of the transit-wires, the number of revolutions and 
parts of a revolution of the screw corresponding to the 
intervals between consecutive wires is easily determined. 

Let any two consecutive vertical wires meet the 
horizontal wire in A and B: and let the telescope be 




directed to an equatorial star, and so pointed that the star 
travels along the horizontal wire, coming successively to A 
and B, Join A and B with the optical centre of the 
object-glass: then AO, BO are the directions of the star 
when its image is at^ and^; and, if produced indefinitely 
to S and /S", they give the directions of the star at those 
instants. But a star in the equator describes a circle about 
O in 24 sidereal hours : i.e. it describes 15 seconds of angle 
in one second of sidereal time. If therefore the interval 
of time in seconds be observed, which is occupied by 
the star in its passage between the two wires, we ob- 
tain the angle A OB or SOS^ in seconds by multiplying 
by 16, 
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We may thus obtain the value in angle of the microme- 
ter-reading from A io B: any other micrometer-reading 
may hence be reduced to angle by a simple proportion. 

37. The Transit Instrument 

The object of the Transit Instrument is, in connexion 
with the sidereal clock, to note the exact time of transit of 
any star across the observer's meridian. 

In fixed observatories, solid foundations are sunk to 
some distance in the earth, on which are erected stone 
piers: these piers are constructed to support an astrono- 
mical telescope capable of revolving as nearly as possible 
in the plane of the meridian about a horizontal axis whose 
extremities rest on the two piers. A telescope so mounted 
is called a transit instrument. Its axis consists of two 
cones of metal, of equal dimensions and whose geotkietrical 
axes are in the same straight line, firmly fajstened to op- 
posite sides of the middle of the tube of the telescope. At 
the extremity of each of the cones is a cylindrical pivot : 
the pivots must be of the same diameter and their axes in 
the same straight line. 

The pivots rest on two Y's, as they are called from their 
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shape, being: metallic supports fitting into the piers. Each 
Y is capable of being moved by a screw — that at the east 
end vertically, and that at the west horizontally. By 
means of these screws the axis of the instrument is ad- 
justed so as to be perpendicular to the plane of the 
meridian; after this has been once done the Y's ought 
rarely if ever to be moved. 

The general arrangement is shewn in the accompanying 
figure. 

38. Lenses and wires of Transit Instrument 

The telescope is fitted with a compound object-glass,— 
combined to correct^ as much as possible, chromatism and 
spherical aberration, — and a Ramsden's or positive eye- 
piece. At the focus of the object-glass is fixed a frame 
containing five or seven vertical wires (usually made of 
spider's webs) as nearly as possible equally distant from 
each other ; besides one or sometimes two horizontal wires 
at about the middle of the field of view. 

Besides these there is a micrometer wire, i.e. a wire 
moveable by a micrometer screw, parallel to and very 
nearly in the same plane with the vertical wires. 

39. Setting the telescope. 

For the purpose of setting the telescope so as to bring 
any star, whose N.P.D. is known approximately, into the 
field of view, there is a small graduated circle rigidly at- 
tached to it near the eye-piece, with its plane perpendicular 
to the axis of rotation of the telescope. Parallel to the 
plane of this circle and moveable about its centre is 
attached a spirit-level (Art. 47). The circle is so graduated 
that when the level is placed with the centre of its bubble 
at the middle of the tube of the level, a pointer attached 
to the level and moveable with it indicates on the circle 
the N.P.D. of a point in the field of view of the telescope. 

Hence, if the level be turned about its centre till the 
pointer indicates the N.P.D. of a star, and the telescope 
turned so as to bring the bubble into the proper position, 
the telescope will have the star in its field of view. 

For the purpose of observing at night, one of the pivots 
of the axis is perforated; by this means the light of a lamp 
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in sdmitted and, being reflected at an annular mirror 
placed in the centre of the axis, illuminates the field of 

40. Apparent motion q/" a ttar innerted hy tk« 



The aatroDomical being an inverting telescope, the 
im^e of a star will appear to move across the field of view 
in the opposite direction to that in which it is seen to move 
with the naked e;e. Thus, if the telescope pomt to a star 
in the south, the star will appear to move across the field 
of view from right to left. 

The direction in which a star is seen is the line joining; 
the star's imago with tho optical centre of the object-glass. 
If, therefore, one of the wires, say the middle one, were so 
placed that the plane through it and the optical centre of 
tho object-glass coincided with the meridiBD, the instant of 
the star's trannit over this wire would be the instant of its 
transit across the meridian. As this could not be tme 
nnless the instrument were in perfect ai^ustment, which it 




is impossible to secure, all that can be done is to place the 
wire so that this condition may be as nearij as possible 
satisfied. 
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41. Mean qfthe wires. 

In taking an observation of a star the precise time is 
noted of its transit over each of the wires ; and the mean of 
these times is found. By this means errors of observation 
at some wires will probably be partially balanced by op- 
posite errors at others, and the residual error will be 
divided by the number of the wires ; on which account the 
amount of error in the result is diminished considerably. 

The time so found will practically very nearly, but pro- 
bably not accurately, coincide with the time of transit over 
the middle wire : it will in fact be the time of transit over 
an imaginary wire very near the middle wire. This imagi- 
nary wire is called the mean cf the tcires. 

If this wire were in the meridian plane through the 
optical centre of the object-glass, the result would be the 
time of transit over the meridian. This is never accurately 
the case: but the deviation from the meridian can be 
found, and its effect on the time of any star's transit ap- 
plied as a correction. 

42. Adjustment of the tcires. 

The 'vertical' wires of the telescope are adjusted by di- 
recting it to some distant terrestrial object. If one of these 
wires passes through the image of some well-defined point 
of this object, and, on turning the telescope about its axis, 
continues to pass through it, the wire is strictly perpen- 
dicular to the axis. If the wire moves away from the image 
of the point, the frame must be shifted, and the observa- 
tion repeated until the condition is satisfied. The vertical 
wires are made as accurately as possible parallel to each 
other, and the horizontal wires perpendicular to them : so 
that if one of the vertical wires is accurately adjusted the 
whole set may be considered to be so. 

The 'horizontal' wire, being thus made pai*allel to the 
axis of rotation of the telescope, is affected with any error 
of direction which aft*ects the axis. If the axis is accu- 
rately horizontal, the wire is accurately horizontal : if not, 
the horizontal wire is inclined to the horizon at an angle 
equal to the error of level (Art. 46) of the axis. 

43. Taking a transit. 

We shall now proceed to explain the process of taking 
a transit. 
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The observer, having set the telescope to the proper 
N.P.D. by means of the attached circle, notices, shortly 
before the star is expected to cross the meridian, the hours, 
minutes, and seconds denoted by the clock ; he then pro- 
ceeds to count the seconds as they are ticked by the clock 
until he sees the star arrive at the first wire ; this will 
generally be in an interval between two successive beats of 
the clock, so that a fraction of a second has elapsed since 
the last beat To estimate this fraction the observer 
mentally compares the distances of the star from the wire 
at the consecutive seconds (say for example 14 and 15) 
immediately before and after its transit over the wire, and 
taking those distances to be proportional to the intervals 
in time, writes down his result for the time of transit over 
the first wire; e.g. 14 7 seconds. He proceeds in the same 
way to estimate the times of transit over all the wires in 
succession. By adding these times and dividing by the 
number of wires, he obtains the time of transit over the 
mean of the wires, from which, by applying the corrections, 
the time of transit over the meridian is determined. 

44. Three corrections necessary. 

Before considering the above-mentioned corrections, it 
will be necessary to give the following definitions. 

Def. The line qf sight is the straight line joining the 
optical centre of the object-glass with the intersection of 
the horizontal and mean vertical wires. 

Dbp. The plane qf collimation is the plane through 
the optical centre of the object-glass perpendicular to the 
axis of rotation of the telescope. 

Def. The line of collimation is the straight line join- 
ing the optical centre of the object-glass with the point of 
intersection of the plane of collimation with the horizontal 
wire. 

Three corrections are necessary, due to the impossibility 
of satisfying with mathematical accuracy the three follow- 
ing conditions : 

(I) The perpendicularity of the axis of rotation of the 
telescope to the line of sight. 
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(2) The horizontality of the common axis of the pivots, 
— which is the axis of rotation of the telescope. 

(3) The coincidence of the plane described by the line 
qf sight in a revolution of the instrument, with the' 
meridian. 

45. Errors qf adjustment. 

Hence we have the three following errors of ac^tist- 
ment: 

(1) Th/e Error of Collimation ; or the inclination of 
the line of sight to the plane of collimation. 

(2) The Error of Level; or inclination of the axis to 
the horizon, or, which is the same thing, the inclination of 
the plane of collimatfon to the vertical. 

(3) The Azimuthal Error; or Error of Deviation ; 
being the angle which the plane described by the line of 
sight makes with the meridian. 

In consequence of these errors the actual time of transit 
of a star over the mean of the wires will be different from 
its time of transit over the meridian : and corrections will 
therefore have to be calculated on account of these three 
causes. In practice the instrument is kept in such good 
adjustment that the errors are all small : we may there- 
fore practically calculate the correction due to each error 
separately and add the results. The whole correction so 
obtained will be near enough to the truth for all practical 
purposes. 

46. Error of Collimation determined. 

We shall now explain the methods employed for de- 
tecting and measuring these several errors. 

(1) To detect and measure the error of collimation. 
This is effected in one or other of two ways: either by 
coUimating marks or collimating telescopes. 

A collimating mark is a small object placed at a con- 
siderable distance from the telescope, and in such a posi- 
tion that the telescope may be directed so as to have it 
nearly in the middle of its field of view. 

Let m be such a mark : and let the telescope be pointed 
to it so that the horizontal wire may bisect it (i.e. pass 
through it) : also let D be the intersection of the horizontal 
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wire with the middle vertical wire, and C with the plane 
of collimation. 

Let now the axis of the telescope be reversed, so that 
the east pivot points west, and mce versd: then, if the 
radii of the pivots be accurately equal, the axis of rotation 
of the telescope is unaltered in direction, and the plane of 
collimation which is perpendicular to it is also unaltered : 
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it will therefore meet the horizontal wire at the same 
distance from m on the same side as before, i e. at C, But 
all points of the instrument on either side of the plane will 
be brought to the same distance on the other side. Thus 
D will, after the telescope is reversed, appear in the field 
of view at J7 ; CJy being equal to CD, 

Now, before reversing the telescope, we measure the 
interval mD by moving the micrometer-wire from m till 
it coincides with the middle wire. The same is done after 
reversal If the two readings are equal, D coincides with 
C, and the middle wire is accurately in the plane of colli- 
mation. If they differ, their difference is the micrometer- 
reading corresponding to DD\ or twice CD, Half the 
difference of the two readings will therefore correspond 
to the interval between the middle wire and the plane of 
collimation; and, if reduced to angle as in Art. 36, will 
give the error of collimation. 

This supposes observations to be referred to the middle 
wire. If, as is usual, the mean of the wires be used, let 
it be represented by the dotted line meeting the horizontal 
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wire in d before, and d' after, reversal ; it will be necessary 
then to find its interval from D and add that interval to 
CD obtained as above. The interval Dd is easily found 
by taking the difference of the readings of the micrometer- 
head, for the middle wire, and for the mean of the wires 
found as in Art. 41. 

The method of collimcUing telescopes will be explained 
under the head of the Transit Circle. 

47. Spirit-level. 

(2) To detect and measure the error of level 
This is done by means of a spirit-level. The ordinary 
form of the spirit-level as applied to the Transit Instru- 
ment is a glass tube nearly full of ether ; the tube is very 
nearly cylindrical, but bent in the form of an arc of a 
circle of large radius. 
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This tube is supported and firmly fastened in a horizon- 
tal bed of metal, which leaves its upper surface (which is 
convex) uncovered. To each extremity of the metal bed 
is attached a vertical leg; the legs are of equal length, 
and each terminates in a kind of foot of the form repre- 
sented by C in the figure. The distance between the legs 
must be equal to the length of the axis of the instrument, 
so that the feet of the level may be made to stand on the 
pivots. Immediately above the bubble is fixed an ivory 
divided scale which is graduated from the middle point in 
both directions; the space between successive graduations 
bemg a portion of the circular arc into which the tube is 
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bent, subtending an angle of V' at its centre. The tabe 
being not quite full of ether, there will be a small bubble 
of air, which will rise, in every position of the level, to the 
highest point of the tube. 

A level of this description is called a striding-level. 
Near one end of the glass tube is attached a small level 
whose axis is perpendicular to the plane of the striding- 
level: the object of this additional level is to secure the 
verticality of the plane of the striding- level 

48. Angular motion of the level in its own plane 
given by the mean of the readings qf the two ends of the 
hvJbble. 

We shall now shew the effect on the position of the 
bubble of a tilt of the level in its own plane. 



Fig. 1. 



Pig. 2. 





Let Ay B fig. 1 be the extremities of the bubble, the 
centre of the circular arc formed by the tube : suppose the 
tube to be shifted so that the points Ay B of the tube come 
into the positions indicated in fig. 2, and let A'B be the 
position of the bubble after the shift : then if AB meet 
A'B in Gy the angle AG A' is the angle through which the 
level has been shifted. But if the bubble occupies the 
same length in both cases AB=A*B'y and therefore the 
angles BAOy BA'O are equal: hence the triangles ADGy 
A' DO have the angles at A and A' equal, and also the 
angles at D equal: therefore the angle AG A' is equal to 
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the angle AOA\ which is equal to the angle BOB, Thus 
the number of seconds indicated by the number of gradua- 
tions passed over by either end of the bubble is equal to 
the number of seconds through which the level has been 
tamed. 

And this angle is clearly equal also to the angle indi- 
cated by the number of graduations passed over by the 
middle point of the bubble. Also, if change of tempera- 
ture by expanding or contracting the ether has altered the 
size of the bubble, its middle point will not be altered 
in position thereby, for it will be still the highest point 
of the tube. Thus the motion of the middle point of the 
bubble will accurately measure the angular shift of the 
level, and will give a result unaffected by change of tem- 
perature. On this account both ends of the bubble are 
read, and the reading of the middle point inferred. 

49. Level-error determined. 

Suppose, now, that we wish to determine the level-error 
of a transit instrument. 

The level is made to stand with its two feet on the 
pivots of the axis, and its plane is made vertical by moving 
it round to such a position that the extremities of the 
bubble of the small level are equidistant from the middle 
point of its tube. 

Let -F, /be the angular points of the feet of the level. 




so that the straight line ^is parallel to the axis of rota^ 
tion of the telescope, EJV; Tt the axis of the tube of the 
level, AB the position of the bubble, C its middle point. 
Suppose EJV to be inclined to the horizon, the west 
end being higher than the east, and let a vertical plane 
through ^^F meet the horizontal plane through E in EX, 
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The graduations are read at A and B, and their differ- 
ence is taken, which gives twice the distance by which C 
is west of the zero of the graduations. 

The level is now reversed, so that the foot which was 
east is placed on the west pivot, and vice versd: F andy 
have therefore changed places, and the centre of the 
bubble is still to the west of O, and is therefore at a 
graduation of the tube between and T, The readings 
of the end of the bubble are taken again, and their differ- 
ence found, which gives twice the distance from of the 
centre of the bubble when the level is reversed. 

The sum of these two differences being found, gives twice 
the whole change of position of the centre of the bubble, 
in consequence of reversing the level. But, by what has 
been shewn (Art. 48), the number of graduations moved 
over by the centre of the bubble is equal to the number of 
seconds of angle through which the level has been shifted. 
Now, by the reversal, Ff has been brought just as much 
below a horizontal plane through ^ as it was above it. The 
level has therefore been shifted through twice the inclina- 
tion of Ff to the horizon: i.e. through twice the angle 
WEX, or twice the level-error. 

The result, therefore, obtained by summing the differ- 
ence of the readings in the two cases is equal to four times 
the level-error. 

60. Essentials of a good spirit-level. 

It will be observed that it is essential to the success of 
this process that F and / should be exactly at equal dis- 
tances from the axis of the telescope, and consequently that 
the angles of the forks which constitute the feet of the 
level should be accurately equal. It is not essential that 
the axis Tt of the level should be accurately parallel to 
Ff i.e. that the legs should be of exactly equal length; 
but it must be in the vertical plane through the axis of 
rotation of the telescope. 

In practice several determinations are made by the 
above method, and the mean of the whole taken, by which 
means purely accidental errors will almost disappear; for 
those which tend to make the result too large may be 
expected to be on the whole counterbalanced by tiiose 
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whicti tend to diminiah it, and any residnal error icill be 
dirided by tfae number of obserrationa taken. 

61, Bohnenberger't {or eollimaling) eui-piec«. 

Having determined either the error of collimation or 
tiie error of level by tiie preceding or any otlier method, 
the remainii^ error may be determined by a contrivance 
called the collimatjng (or Bohnenborger's) oye-pioce. 

This is an eye-piece of three lenses, fitted into a tube 
which ie perforated to admit the light of a lamp ; between 
the middle lenB and the field-lens is placed, at an angle of 
45' with the optical axis of the eye-piece, a translucent 
plane glass reflector. 

When an observation is to be taken with this eye-piece, 
it is sulutituted for the usnal eye-piece, and the telescope 
ia pointed vertically downwards upon a trongh of mercury. 
Near the hole in the tube of the eye-piece is placed a lamp, 
whose light, incident horizontally on the mirror, is refiocted 
Tertjcally down npon the wires of the telescope. The 
telescope is brought into such a position that the image of 
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the ' horizontal ' wire coincides with the wire itself. The 
line of sight is then in a vertical plane through the 
horizontal wire : hence, since the horizontal wn« ^& \nsvSv^ 
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to the axis of rotation (Art. 42), the line of sight and axis 
of rotation are in the same vertical plane. 

The central vertical wire is seen in the field of view 
illuminated by the lamp : and the reflection from the mer- 
cury of the under surface of the wires shews the dark 
reflected image of the central wire side by side with the 
wire itself. 

Let now EW(^n the plane of the paper) be a line parallel 
to the axis of rotation, through the optical centre of the 
object-glass, ON also in the plane of the paper the vertical 
through OyOC the line of sight meeting the mercury in C\ 
then OC^ by what precedes, is in the vertical plane through 
EW^ i.e. in the plane of the paper; and thus the reflected 
direction O'C is also in this plane. 

Let. OD be the projection of OC on a plane perpendicu- 
lar to ^ H^ or the plane of collimation ; thus OD is in the 
plane containing OC and EW^ which is the plane of the 
paper. 

Draw ew in this plane perpendicular to 0N\ then ew is 
the projection of EfV on a horizontal plane through O. 
Thus, z NOD=' L «0^=the error of level; also z COD^ 
error of collimation of the middle wire. 

Hence z CON= error of level + error of collimation. 

It has been supposed here that the west end of the axis 
is the higher end, and that the plane of collimation meets 
the horizontal wire to the l^ of the central wire. In 
other cases, the z CON may be the difference, instead of 
the sum of the errors. It is easily seen, by inspection of 
the figure in each case, whether it is the sum or difference. 

The frame containing the wires of the transit instrument 
is moveable in its own plane by a micrometer-head attached 
to it. This micrometer-head is turned until OC coincides 
with its reflected direction, i.e. till OC coincides with ON, 
and the reading taken : in practice the mean of the 
readings is taken for the positions in which the wire and 
its image touch, first on one side and then on the other. 

The number of turns of the micrometer and the reading 
indicated by the pointer will therefore determine the num- 
ber of seconds in the z CON, i.e. in the sum of the errors of 
collimation and level Hence, having determined one of 
these errors by some other means, Bohnenberger's eye- 
pj'eoe enables us to find the other. If the error of coUima- 
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tion be given, it must first be corrected for the interval 
between the mean of the wires and the middle wire; and if 
the error of level be given, the error of collimation deduced 
by this method must be so corrected. 

62. Coincidence of the horizontal wire with its image 
not necessary in practice. 

By the rotation of the telescope about EW^ OC de- 
scribes a right circular cone with EW && axis. The iucli- 
nation of OC to the vertical will therefore increase as 
the telescope moves in either direction ; and the inclination 
of OC to the vertical when OC is in the plane WON is 
a minimum. The angle OCF will therefore vary very 
slightly for a small motion of the telescope. The distance 
of the central wire from its image, when the telescope is 
pointed vertically downwards on the mercury, will therefore 
not vary perceptibly for a small motion of the telescope 
about ^^F. Thus it is unnecessary practically to make the 
horizontal wire exactly coincide with its image ; and if this 
wire and its image are in the field of view together, the 
above method gives accurately twice the angle CON. 

53. Azimuthal error^ or error of deviation, deter- 
mined. 

(3) To detect and measure the azimuthal error, or 
error of deviation. 

This may be done in a variety of ways. 




The principle of the various methods may be thus ex- 
plained. Let Z be the zenith of the place of observation ; 
P the north pole. The meridian ZP b\%^QX» \Xv^ ^vosraaii 
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paths of all the stars (Art. 17). Any other vertical plane 
divides all the diurnal circles, with the exception of that of 
stars in the equator, into unequal parts; for it meets the 
axis of the heavens in one point only, which is the centre of 
the celestial sphere and therefore of the diurnal circles of 
stars in the equator: it cuts the planes of all other diurnal 
circles in lines not passing through their centres, and di- 
vides their circumferences into unequal arcs. The arcs 
being unequal, the times of describing them are unequal 

Now, supposing the azimuthal error alone to exist, the 
line of sight of the transit instrument describes a great 
circle passing through the zenith, which circle does not 
accurately coincide with the meridian. Let Zs be the 
circle, the deviation being in this case towards the west; 
then from what has been said, the times of describing the 
two parts into which the path of any star is divided by the 
plane Zs are unequal ; the whole path is described in 24 
hours ; the two parts are therefore described one in less 
and the other in more than 12 hours. 

If, then, the times of transit of any circumpolar star 
(i. e. one whose whole path is above the horizon) be ob- 
served at consecutive superior and inferior transits, as at 
/ and 8 in the figure, the amount by which the interval 
between the two transits differs from 12 hours will depend 
(for the same star) on the angle which Zs^ the plane of col- 
limation of the telescope, makes with the meridian, i. e. on 
the azimuthal error. By suitable formulae, given the N.P.D. 
of the star and the interval between its transits, the azi- 
muthal error may be determined. 

64. Stars near the pole to he preferred. 

It has been remarked that the diurnal circles of stars 
in the equator are bisected by Zs : the method is therefore 
inapplicable to such stars. And the farther a star is from 
the equator the more does the interval between the superior 
and inferior transits differ from 12 hours; and thus any 
error in the assigned interval will bear a less proportion to 
.this difference, and therefore have less influence on the 
result, the farther the star is from the equator. Hence it 
is desirable to observe a star near the pole: the most con- 
venient is Polaris, whose N.P.D. is about 1 J^ and which has 
also the advantage of being visible through the telescope in 
the daj'time. 
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56. Another metJiod, 

It is clear that, if the Transit Clock were accurate, 
or if we knew its error and rate, we might from one transit 
alone of Polaris determine the azimuthal error. For the 
Nautical Almanac gives its R.A. ; and this, expressed in 
degrees and fractions of a degree, and divided by 15, gives 
the time in hours of its superior transit (Art. 33). The 
preceding method, however, has the advantage of being 
independent of the clock-error and of the R.A. of the star, 
or of the position of the first point of Aries. 

Another method of determining the azimuthal error is 
by observing the times of transit of two stars; the differ- 
ence of their R.A.S gives the difference of the times of 
transit over the meridian : the amount by which this differs 
from the observed interval is due to the azimuthal error, 
which may be calculated from it. 

66. Personal eqttation. 

Besides the instrumental errors there is another affect- 
ing all observations of transits, called Personal Eqiuxtion, 
This error arises from the fact that different observers vary 
in the degree of rapidity with which they connect the 
sound of the clock with the place of the star in the field of 
view at the instant at which the beat of the clock indicating 
the second is heard. This difference, of course, is very 
small in general; and in the average of a considerable 
number of observations it is for the same person pretty 
constant. When two observations of transit are recorded 
it is necessary to know what this difference is, in order that 
they may all be referred to some one standard. It is usual 
to refer the observations of all the staff of an Observatory 
to that of one of them. The average difference in the time 
of a star's transit over a wire as recorded by this observer 
and any other is called the Personal Equation of the latter. 

57. Clock-error determined. 

It has been said (Art. 32), that the clock should indicate 
0*, 0", 0' at the moment of the passage of the first point of 
Aries across the meridian ; and that the time of transit of 
Any star across the meridian as shewn by the clock should 
give, when converted into angle at the rate of 15^ to an 
hour, the R.A. of the star. 

As it is impossible that the clock should for any len^h 
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of time be without error and rate, it is necessary to deter- 
mine what these are, from time to time. For this purpose 
certain stars are observed, called clock-stars, whose R.A.S 
are known from the Nautical Almanac; the time of transit 
of any one of these stars will differ on any given day from 
that calculated from its R.A. This difference, corrected 
for the personal equation of the observer, gives the clock- 
error, as determined by this star. The mean of the clock- 
errors as found by observations of several stars is assumed 
as the actual clock-error. 

The difference of clock-errors as determined on two 
successive days will give the rate of the clock. 

68. Galvanic {or chronographic) method of observing 
transits. 

In some observatories a method is adopted which ren- 
ders it unnecessary for the observer to notice the position 
of the star at the commencement or end of a second. This 
is called the galvanic (or chronographic) method of ob- 
serving transits. 

A sidereal clock is fitted with an apparatus by which it 
causes a cylindrical brass barrel to revolve on its own axis, 
which is horizontal, in two minutes of time, while a frame 
moves parallel to its axis at the rate of y^th of an inch to 
every revolution of the barrel The motion of the clock is 
governed by a conical pendulum, which enables it to move 
uniformly without jerks, so that the barrel and the frame 
have each a perfectly uniform motion. The barrel is 
covered with a sheet of paper. To the frame are attached 
two electro-magnets ; near each magnet is a lever, which, 
when attracted by the magnet, causes a pricking point to 
descend and puncture the paper which envelopes the 
cylinder. One of these magnets is connected, by the vnres 
of a galvanic battery, vnth the clock, which completes 
the circuit at every second of time. By this means the 
commencement of each second is marked on the barrel 
by a puncture; the punctures so made being at equal 
distances along a spiral 

The wires of a galvanic battery connected with the 
other magnet pass through the transit-telescope. At the 
instant of the passage of a star across any wire, the ob- 
server touches a key, by which means the circuit is com- 
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pleted and the pricker punctures the paper on the barrel. 
By observing the position of the puncture thus made with 
reference to those made by the other pricker, the second 
and fraction of a second at the instant of transit are easily 
obtained. 

In this method of taking transits, the personal equation 
is much less than in the other, and depends solely on the 
observation by the eye of the instant of passage of the star 
over each vertical wire. 

69. Beading Microscope, 

Before describing the Mural Circle it will be necessary 
to explain the construction and use of the Heading Mi- 
croscope. 

The object of the Reading Microscope is to magnify the 
intervals between the divisions on the graduated limb of 
an instrument. 

It consists of three lenses, of which one is the object- 
glass and the other two form the eye-piece ; the object- 
glass is capable of adjustment by being screwed up towards 
the eye-piece or away from it. In the focus of the eye-piece 
is placed a spider-line micrometer; this micrometer con- 




sists of a frame carrying an acute cross formed of two 
spider-lines, moveable across the field of view of the 
microscope by turning a micrometer-head attached to the 
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microscopa The middle of the field of view is marked in 
the figure by a line AB, parallel to the graduations of the 
instrument. The microscope is so placed that a part of the 
graduated limb is refracted by the object-glass to the focus 
of the eye-piece. In the figure, let Dd, Ee be successive 
graduations as seen by the microscope, one on each side of 
AB. And suppose the graduations on the rim to increase 
from left to right; then, since the microscope inverts, the 
graduations as seen in its field of view increase from right 
to left, or from Dd in direction DE, The micrometer- 
screw is turned so as to place C, the intersection of the 
cross accurately on AB ; the micrometer-reading is taken 
for this position. The cross is then moved till C comes on 
Ddy and the reading taken again. The difference of the 
readings determines the interval between AB and Dd, • 

The micrometer-head is divided into 100 equal parts: 
and the pitch of the screw is such that five revolutions of 
the head will move the intersection of the cross- wires from 
coincidence with one graduation to coincidence with the 
next, supposing the part of the rim which is under to be at 
exactly the required distance from the object-lens of the 
microscope. One revolution of the screw will Uierefore 
indicate 1' on the rim. 

60. Arrangement of the micrometer. 

In practice, the micrometer screw-head is so arranged 
that when the pointer indicates zero the intersection of the 
cross-wires is at the middle of the field of view, and the 
reading of the head increases as the cross-wires are moved 
towards Dd; thus the reading at Dd alone gives the 
distance of Dd from AB. The intersection of the cross- 
wires, whenever the pointer indicates zero, is directly 
under a notch cut in a plate fixed in the field of view of 
the microscope. There are therefore five notches for 
every interval of 6' on the rim of the circle ; above the 
notch at the middle of the field of view is a hole which 
indicates the position of AB, Thus the entire minutes 
are given by ihe number of notches between the cross- 
wires and the hole, and the fractions are given by the 
reading of the screw-head. 
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61. The Mural CireU. 

The Mural Circle conBists of ft metallic circla firmly 
connected bj conical radii, with a horizontal conical axis 
coDceotric with the circle. This axis ia supported by a 
atone pier in which it is inserted, the plane of the circle 
being parallel to, and almost touching, the face of the pier, 
which coinddes very nearly with the meridian. 




For tlie purpose of making the axis horizontal and of 
adjusting the circle accurately into the plane of the me- 
ridian, there are two screws attaclied to the pier, which 
can give respectively a vertical and horizontal motion to 
the axis. 
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The object of the circle is to find the zenith-distances 
or N.P.B.s of stars at the instant of crossing the meridian. 
The rim is graduated very accurately from 0® to 360®, the 
intervals between successive graduations being 5', so that 
12 of them make up 1®; the graduations are perpendicular 
to the plane of the circle. 

A telescope is attached to the circle in such a manner 
that its line of sight is parallel to the plane of the circle. 

When the telescope is directed to the zenith and then 
turned towards the north point of the horizon the readings 
under each microscope increase. 

At the focus of the telescope are fixed 6 or 7 vertical 
wires and one horizontal wire, besides a micrometer hori- 
zontal wire moveable in altitude. The micrometer-head 
is divided into 100 equal parts. The telescope is firmly 
clamped to the circle, so that it is carried round with the 
circle in the plane of the meridian. The position of the 
line of collimation of the telescope with respect to the 
zero point of the graduations of the circle is immaterial. 
A pointer is attached to the pier in such a position that 
it indicates on the rim the number of degrees and the 
nearest five minutes of the N.P.D. of a star which is in the 
field of view and bisected by the fixed horizontal wire. 

62. Arrangement of the reading-microscopes. 

Six reading-microscopes are firmly attached to the stone 
pier, all looking directly on to the divided rim of the circle. 
They are at equal distances from each other, and consist 
of three pairs, the microscopes of each pair being diame- 
trically opposite each other, so as to have a common line of 
sight as nearly as possible passing through the centre of 
rotation of the circle, in order that every point of the rim 
as it is brought under the object-glass of each microscope 
may be as nearly as possible at the same distance from it. 

63. Imperfect centering corrected, 

Bj this arrangement of the microscopes in pairs, and by 
taking the mean of all their readings, any error arising from 
imperfect centering, i. e. from the non-coincidence of the 
centre of the rim with the centre of rotation, is eliminated. 

For, let Mm be the line of sight of any one of the pairs, 
C the centre of the graduated rim, the centre of 
rotation. 



A. 
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Then CO produced meets the rim in a fixed point 




Let X be the zero point of the graduations. 

Draw CD perpendicular to Mfn, meeting the rim in B, 

Then, the mean of the readings given by the pair 
of microscopes is — supposing the circle to be graduat- 
ed from X in direction XAm — =i (iXCm+ lXGM) 
^\{lXCE- LEOm+ lXCE+ lECM)= lXGE, Now, 
suppose the circle to be turned about O through any angle» 
then every line fixed in the plane of the circle turns through 
this angle: thus OG and XO turn through the same; also 
CE is fixed in space, because Mm is. Hence the change 
in the l XCE is equal to the angle through which the 
line OG has revolved, or to the angle through which the 
circle has rotated. 

Thus, the difference of the means of the readings of all 
the pairs of microscopes for two positions of the circle 
gives accurately the angle through which the circle has 
been turned between those positions ; or, which is the same 
thing, the angle between the two positions of the line of 
sight of the telescope. 

64. Mural circle acfjusted. 

Although the plane of collimation of the circle-telescope 
should be pretty accurately in the meridian, yet this is 
not of so much importance as in the case of the transit 
instrument For at the instant of crossing the meridian 
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the star is moying horizontally; its altitude, or its meridian 
zenith-distance, will therefore vary very slightly from the 
zenith-distance in any plane nearly coinciding with the 
meridian. The adjustments are performed by comparing 
simultaneous observations made with the cirole-telescope 
and a transit instrument. 

The axis of the circle is made horizontal by moving the 
screw which gives the vertical motion to the axis, until a 
star near the zenith passes the middle wire of the circle- 
telescope at the same time as it passes that of the transit 
instrument It is made perpendicular to the meridian 
by moving the other screw until a star near the horizon 
transits the wires of the two instruments simultaneously. 

65. Value of a revolution of the micrometer deter- 
mined by observation of the iSun. 

By turning the micrometer- screw of the telescope 
through one revolution, we change the position of the 
horizontal moveable wire, and thereby the position of the 
point in which it intersects the middle vertical wire. In 
order to estimate the value of a revolution of the micro- 
meter, it is necessary to know what angle is subtended by 
two such points at the optical centre of the object-glass. 
This may be done by observation of the Sun : as soon as 
the Sun enters the field of view, the telescope is placed so 
that the fixed horizontal wire just touches the Sun's disc at 
its lowest point. The micrometer-wire is then brought, by 
turning the screw, into the position in which it just touches 
the Sun's disc at its highest point. After this has been 
done, the reading of the micrometer-head is taken; the 
difference of the readings for this position of the micro- 
meter-wire and for coincidence with the fixed horizontal 
wire corresponds to the angle subtended at the object- 
glass by a diameter of the Sun's image, i. e. to the angular 
diameter of the Sun. And since this is given in the 
Nautical Almanac for noon on every day in the year, the 
number of revolutions and parts of a revolution corre- 
sponding to a given angle is known: from this the angle 
corresponding to one revolution is easily found. 

66. By ttoo known stars. 

Another method is to take for two known stars similar 
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observations to those described above for the two limbs of 
the Son. It may happen that the field of view is too small 
to admit the entire image of the Sun, in which case we 
must find two stars whose R.A.S are nearly equal, and 
whose difference of N.P.D. is small enough, and adopt this 
second method. 

We now proceed to explain how observations are taken 
with the Mural Circle. 

67. Relation between Zenith-point and Nadir-point, 

The object of an observation of a star with this instru- 
ment is to find the zenith-distance of the star; and this 
will be given (Art. 63) by the difference between the 
circle-readings for the zenith and the star. It is necessary 
therefore, first of all, to know the circle-reading for the 
zenith : when this is known, by subtracting it from that for 
the star we obtain the zenith-distance of the star. 

If the telescope could be placed so that the plane 
through the optical centre of the object-glass and the 
fixed horizontal wire were accurately vertical, the circle- 
reading would be that of the zenith-point if the object-glass 
were uppermost, and of the nadir-point if the eye-piece 
were so. 

Now, the divisions under any microscope increase as 
the telescope, when pointing to the zenith, is turned 
through the North Pole (Art 61) to the nadir. Hence, 
the Zenith-point will be found from the Nadir point by 
subtracting from its reading 180®. 

68. Nadir-point determined. 

By the following method the Nadir-point is readily 
found. A trough of mercury is situated immediately 
imder the centre of the axis of the instrument. A Bohn- 
enberger's eye-piece (Art. 61) having been substituted for 
the usual eye-piece, the object-glass of the telescope is 
directed towards the mercury, and moved until the re- 
flexion of the spider-lines is seen in the field of view. It 
is then by a tangent-screw — a contrivance by which a very 
slight angular motion can be given to the instrument — 
moved until the reflexion of the fixed horizontal wire co- 
incides with the wire itself. When this is the case, the 
plane through the wire and the centre of the object-glass 
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is vertical. It remains then simply to read the degrees 
and 5-minute spaces by the pointer, and add the mean of 
the readings of the micrometers for the divisions of the 
limb immediately preceding the middle notch in the field 
of view of the microscopes (Art. 60). 

69. Micrometer readings. 

Each microscope gives as its reading some number 
of minutes less than 5, being the number of complete revolu- 
tions of the micrometer, together with (since the micro- 
meter-head is divided into 100 parts) two decimal places 
by the number of divisions on the head indicated by the 
pointer attached to the micrometer: a third decimal 
place is obtained by estimating in lOths of a division the 
interval which this pointer indicates from the nearest pre- 
ceding division. 

In taking the meAtn of the micrometer readings, it is 
convenient to take the mean of the integral minutes 
separately, and add them to the mean of the fractional 
parts. 

For the fractional parts have to be added, their sum di- 
vided by 6, and then multipled by 60 to get the seconds. 
This amounts to simply adding, and in the sum shifting the 
decimal place; the result of this part of the reading is thus 
expressed at once in seconds and tenths of a second. 

70. Zenith distance of a star determined. 

Having thus obtained the reading for the Nadir- 
point, we have, by subtracting 180*', the reading for the 
Zenith-point 

To find the Zenith-distance of any star, the telescope is 
set by the pointer approximately to its N.P.D., so as to 
bring it into the field of view. By the tangent-screw the 
horizontal fixed wire is made to bisect the star. The 
microscopes are then read, and the rest of the operation is 
precisely the same as for finding the Nadir-point The 
reading for the Zenith, obtained by subtracting 180*^ from 
that for the I^'adir, is subtracted from the reading for the 
star, and the result is the Zenith-distance of the star. 

7 1 . Horizontal-point determined. 

Sometimes, instead of the Nadir-point, the horizontal 
point is found. This is done by two observations of a star, 
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one of them directly, and the other after reflexion from 
the mercury. The line of collimation is at the same angle 
above or below the horizon according as the star or the 
star's reflexion is observed. The semi-sum of the readings 
will therefore be the reading when the line of collimation 
is horizontaL 

72. Effect of temperature on the image of the rim. 
It has been assumed in what has preceded, that 5 revo- 
lutions of the micrometer-head exactly move the inter- 
section of the cross-wires over one 6-minute space of the 
rim. This is not the case, however, even if the micro- 
meter-screws are made with perfect accuracy; for changes 
of temperature, by expanding and contracting the circle, 
affect the readings of the microscope, as we proceed to shew. 
Let EQ be the optical axis of one of the microscopes. 





meeting the rim of the circle in Q,E the optical centre of 
the inner eye-lens, O of the object-lens, 4md q the principal 
focus of the eye-pieca 

Suppose, now, that the microscope has been accurately 
adjusted, so that q coincided with the image of Q formed 
by the object-lens. Again, suppose by an increase of 
temperature the rim to expand and Q to be brought 
nearer to O. Since O is a convex lens, the geometrical 
foci move in the sam^ direction. Hence as Q moves 
nearer to 0, its image moves farther off, or nearer to B, 
and is no longer at the principal focus of the eye-piece, 
and is, therefore, not in a position for distinct vision. 

In order to make the rim distinctly visible, the eye- 
glass of the microscope is shifted so that the image of the 
rim may be in its focus. 

73. Bun of the microscope ; effect of temperature on 
the runs. 

Suppose the rim to have expanded by an increase of 
temperature, so that Q^ is the new position of the point Q 
of the rim, and q' of its image after refraction through 
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the object-glass; then / is nearer to E than q was : E will 
therefore have to be moved to E\ making EE' = qq". If, now, 




E^"e 7^ 




r'b 



QR, the interval between Q and the next division on the rim, 
be, by the expansion of the rim, brought to Q'B^, the angle 
QOR is increased ; hence the image ^r^ of Q'E^ subtends 
a greater angle at than the image of QB ; and it is at a 
greater distance from 0; it is therefore increased. 

The number of revolutions, and parts of a revolution, 
corresponding to a five-minute space on the rim is called 
the run of the microscope. 

Thus, expansion of the rim increases the runs of the 
microscopes; and, similarly, contraction of the rim dimi- 
nishes them. 

74. Error qf runs determined. 

Since the runs are liable to variation, it is necessary from 
time to time to determine the error qf runs* The mode 
of doing this is, to add the runs given by all the micro- 
scopes, take their mean, and subtract the result from 5'. 
Having done this^ we can. by a proportion, find the correc- 
tion for runs to be applied to any number of minutes or 
seconds given by the microscopes. The mean of the cor- 
rected readings of all the microscopes is the true reading 
of the circle free from error of runs. 

75. Mean of the readings of the microscopes unaffected 
by the effect of imperfect centering on the runs. 

In Art. 63, it was assumed that the microscopes, whose 
common line of collimation points to M and m, give the 
correct readmgs in all positions of the circle. This will be 
the case if M and m are each precisely at the right dis- 
tance from the object-lens. If not, the reading of each is 
affected with an error of runs. We shall assume that the 
microscopes at M and m have been read in a certain posi- 
tion of the circle, in which either they have no error of 
runs, or this error has been found for each and the cor- 
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reeted roadings of the microscopes taken as the trne read- 
ings. If the circle be now turned about O through any 
angle, the new position of the circle will cut Mm in two 
points, which will not in general coincide with M and m. 




Now the circle may be conceived to be put into its new 
position by moving it, first parallel to Mm, so as to bring 
its centre on to a line through its new position per- 
pendicular to Mm, then perpendicular to Mm till the 
centre coincides with its new position : the rim of the circle 
is thus made to coincide with its new position, and must 
be turned through an angle about its centre C to bring 
each point of it into the position into which it is brought by 
the rotation about O, 

The first of these three motions moves M and m in the 
same direction along Mm through equal small spaces. 
The reading of one microscope will therefore be as much 
increased as that of the other is diminished, and the 
mean unaltered. The second motion, since the circle is 
very nearly perpendicular to Mm at M and m, does not 
sensibly alter the positions of the points in which the 
circle cuts Mm, And the third motion clearly does not 
affect these points. Thus the rotation about O produces 
no error of runs in the mean of the microscope readings. 

76. The Transit Circle, 

The Transit Circle consists of a Transit Instrument, 

M. A. V 
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perpendicalar to the axis of which is rigidly attached, near 
one end of the axis, a Circle supported by and rotating 
about the axis of the Transit Instrument. By this oom- 
bination the R.A. and N.P.D. of a star may both be found 
by observations made by the same observer. 

The Circle is usually graduated, not on its rim, as is the 
case of the Mural Circle, but in the plane of the circle; the 
graduations are made on a ring of metal contiguous to the 
rim, and point towards the centre of the circle. The micro- 
scopes, arranged in pairs as for the Mural Circle, are 
attached to one of the piers, and have their axes perpen- 
dicular to the graduated ring. Parallel to, the Circle 
whose graduations are read by the microscopes, and simi- 
larly situated at the other end of the axis, is another 
graduated circle, also revolving with the instrument, and 
read, for the purpose of setting it approximately to a given 
N.P.D., by a microscope or a vernier attached to the other 
pier. 

The graduations being in the plane of the Circle, it ig 
easy to see that any small expansion or contraction of the 
circle will very slightly affect their distance from the ob- 
ject-lenses of the microscopes. The consequence is, that 
the error of runs is in this case very small 

The errors of adjustment of the Transit Circle are of 
course the same as for the Transit Instrument. In the case 
of the Transit Circle, however, it is not expedient^ nor 
always possible, to reverse the axis; nor is it adapted for 
the application of a spirit-level. 

We are therefore unable to determine the error of 
collimation by collimating marks, and tiie error of level by 
the spirit-level. 

77. Error of coUimation hy collimating telescopes. 

For the purpose of determining the error of collimation 
the following process is employed. 

Two small telescopes are placed on piers north and 
south of the Circle, with their optical axes horizontal and 
in the same straight line : this line being nearly in the 
plane of collimation of the Circle-telescope and passing 
nearly through the centre of rotation of the Transit Circle ; 
they are called coUimating-telescopes^ or collimators. 
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Their object-glasses are turned towards each other, and 
therefore towards the instmment. At the principal focus 
of each of them is a system of wires forming a square, two 
of the sides of which are nearly vertical, and the other two 
nearly horizontal. The nearly vertical wires are inclined 
to the vertical at about the same angle in each telescope 
and on opposite sides of the vertical. 

The error of collimation of the Circle-telescope is deter- 
mined by the collimators in the following manner. 

78. Setting the 
collimators. 

The tube of the 
circle-telescope being 
placed horizontal, the 
Circle is raised, to al- 
low the field of view 
of each collimator to 
be seen in the field of 
yiew of the other. 

The system of wires 
in one of the collima- 
tors is capable of mo- 
tion by a micrometer 
in a horizontal direc- 
tion: one of the near- 
ly vertical sides of its 
square may by this 
means be placed so as 
to bisect the image of 
one of the sides of the 
square of the other, — 
as at the point C in 
the figure. This can 
be done with great ac- 
curacy, for it is clear 
that a very small mo- 
tion of either wire makes a perceptible difference in 
the ratios of the right-angled triangles which have a 
common angular point at C. The reading of the micro- 
meter which gives the horizontal motion is then taken. 
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This operation is repeated several times, and the mean of 
the readings taken as the true reading. The micrometer- 
head is then turned to this reading. In the position in 
which the wires have been thus placed, the line of sight of 
the middle point of the vertical wire is the same straight 
line in each collimator. 



79. Beading for coUimation determined. 

The circle having been now replaced, the object- 
glass of its telescope is turned towards the north colli- 
mator. The wire-frame is moved by j, 
the micrometer-screw, till the middle 
wire bisects the nearly vertical wire of 
the collimator. The micrometer-reading 
is then taken. The telescope is next 
turned to the south collimator, and its 
vertical wire bisected. The micrometer 
is again read. The mean of the two 
readings will give the reading for the line 
of collimation. 

For, let NS be a line through O, 
the optical centre of the circle-telescope, 
parallel to the common line of Sight of the lO 

collimators ; ab the line of collimation of 
the circle- telescope. Then ON is the line 
of sight at the first reading; and if we 
make iN'Oh equal to iNOa, ON' is 
the position of ON when the telescope is 
turned round for the second reading. Since 
z NVb = z NOa = l SOb, the mean of 
the readings for ON (or ON) and OS is 
the reading for Oh, Le. for the line of 
collimation. 

80. Error of level by Bohnenber- 
ger's eye-piece, j/' 

The error of collimation having been found as above 
the error of level can be determined by Bohnenberger*8 
eyorpiece, the description and use of which we have already 
given (Art. 51). 
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81. Mot>eahle horizontal wire ; valtMofIhe readings 
qfits micrometer-screw determined. 

The value of a reading of the micrometer-sorew at- 
tached to the moveable horizontal wire at the eye-end 
of the telescope is found by means of one of the colli- 
mators in the following manner. The head of the screw 
is placed at a given reading; e.g. at the zero of the 
graduations. The telescope is then directed to one of 
the collimators — say the north — ^and moved till the image 
of the horizontal wire passes through any one of the points 
of intersection of the wires of the collimator. 

The microscopes are then read, and the mean of the 
readings taken. 

The micrometer-screw is then turned through any 
angle and the reading of the head taken. The telescope 
is then moved by the tangent-screw till the horizontal 
wire is made by the motion of the telescope to pass 
through the same point of the collimator-wires as before. 
The microscopes are read again. The difiference between 
the means of the microscope-readings for the two positions 
of the telescope is the angular value of the interval be- 
tween the two positions of the horizontal wire, the micro- 
meter-reading for which has been taken : from this the 
angular value of a revolution of the screw can be easily 
calculated. 

82. Observing the Sun, Moon, or a planet. 

If the Sun be the object observed, the telescope is 
placed so that the Jixed horizontal wire just touches the 
upper limb of the Sun, and the telescope being kept in 
that position, the moveable horizontal wire is placed just 
in contact with the lower limb. Half the difference of the 
readings of the micrometer gives the angular radius of the 
Sun. The mean of the microscope-readings gives the 
N.P.D. of the upper limb. And the sum of these two 
results is the N.P.D. of the Sun's centre. 

The time of transit of the Sun's centre over each of 
the vertical wires is the mean of the times of first and 
last contact of the disc with the wire. 

In the case of the Moon or a planet, the illuminated 
limb alone can be observed, either f6r N.P.D. or for 



traiuiL The N.P.D. and time of transit of the Mntre chi 
be calculated from this by applying correetioos depending 
on tlie aDgnlar diameter and an approsimate S.F.D, of 
the centre. 

83. The altitude and azimtdh initrument. 

This instrument, also called the altazimuth, is useful 
where observations are required of an object at tiniM 
when it is not on the meridian. It tmj be used to obeerre 
an abject in any position; so that observations can be 
talcen with it very much more frequently than with instru- 
ments in the plane of the meridian. 

It consists of a graduated vortical cirde, to which is 
rigidly attached a teleecope; the axis of rotation of the 




telescope is horizontal and passes throi^h the centre of the 
circle, and terminates in pivots supported by Y's; the 
telescope is thus capable of revolving together with its at- 
tached circle in a vertical plane. The Y's of the telescope 
are attached to a frame, which is capable of revolving 
about the vertical diameter of the circle. 
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The instrument is placed upon a stone pillar on which. 
is firmly fastened a horizontal graduated circle whose 
centre is on the vertical diameter of the vertical circle. 

To the outer surface of the revolving frame are attached 
four vertical reading microscopes by which the horizontal 
circle is read, and four horizontal microscopes to read the 
vertical cirda The diameters of the cirUles are a little 
greater than that of the frame, so that their graduations — 
which are in the plane of each circle-- can be read by the 
microscopes. 

At the principal focus of the telescope is fixed a frame 
carrying six vertical and six horizontal vrires. 

84. Observations with Altazimuth. Adjustments, 

We are able with this instrument to take observations 
of two kinds ; either we may determine by the sidereal 
clock the sidereal time of transit over the mean of the 
vertical wires, and read the horizontal circle, by which 
means we obtain the azimuth and sidereal time when a 
star crosses the mean of the vertical wires : or we may de- 
termine the sidereal time of transit over the mean of the 
horizontal wires, and read the vertical circle, by which we 
obtain the altitude of the star and the sidereal time when 
it crosses the mean of the horizontal wires. 

The inclination of the horizontal axis to the horizon is 
ascertained by a spirit-level placed with its feet on this 
axis, as in the Transit Instrument 

The inclination of the vertical axis to the vertical is 
found by attaching a spirit-level to the frame and revolv- 
ing the frame through 180^ By the motion of the bubble 
in the level the inclination of the vertical axis can be de- 
termined. 

86. The Equatorial * 

The general principle of this instrument is the same as 
that of the altazimuth, the chief difference being that the 

* The student will find at the end of the book a repre- 
sentation of a model of an Equatorial, for which, as also for 
that of the Altazimuth on the opposite page, the author is 
indebted to the kindness of Professor Challis. 
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axis which is yertical in the altazimuth is placed in the 
direction of the Earth's polar axis in the Equatorial; it is 
called the polar axis or hour-axU, The horizontal circle 
thus becomes a circle parallel to the equator. This circle 
is balled in the equatorial the hour-circle; the circle which 
corresponds to the vertical circle of the altazimuth is 
called the declination-circle; and the axis about which 
this circle revolves corresponds to the horizontal axis, and 
is called the declination-axis. If the instrument be turned 
about the polar axis through any angle, the line of colli- 
mation of the telescope will maintain the same inclination 
to the polar axis throughout the motion, and will therefore 
describe a portion of a small circle in the heavens about 
the pole. If, therefore, the circle be turned in the same 
direction as the diurnal motion of the stars, uniformly and 
at such a rate as to complete a revolution in one sidereal 
day, and the telescope be placed so as to have initially a 
given star in its field of view, that star will remain in the 
field of view. In this consists the peculiar advantage of 
the Equatorial; the motion, above described, of the hour- 
circle can be secured by appropriate machinery worked 
by clock-work; the observer is thus able, without moving 
the instrument himself, to take any number of observations 
of a heavenly body in the course of a night. 

The hour-circle is graduated to read the angle de- 
scribed about the polar axis by the declination-circle which 
passes through the line of collimation of the telescope, and 
the declination-circle is graduated to read the north polar 
distance of any star in the centre of the field of view. 

The hour-circle is usually divided into hours, minutes, 
and seconds, instead of degrees, minutes, and seconds : 24 
hours corresponding to 360®, or 1 hour to 16 degrees. 
Both the circles are capable of motion about axes perpen- 
dicular to them, and are read by fixed microscopes or 
verniers. 

At the principal focus of the telescope is fixed a frame 
containing a system of wires parallel to the declination- 
circle, and two wires perpendicular to these, or parallel to 
the hour-circle: the latter wires are moveable by a mi- 
crometer with two heads, each head moving one of the 
wires. 
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86. (Ties €f the Equatorial, Differential observations. 

The Equatorial is used for objects for which it is neces- 
sary to have a great number of observations in a given 
time. For instance, in order to determine correctly the 
path of a comet it is necessaxy to take a great number of 
observations of it while it is in sight The Equatorial 
supplies a means of doing this. 

From the want of symmetry with respect to the vertical 
and consequent instability of the instrument, which is a 
necessary consequence of the arrangement of its different 
parts, direct observations of N.P.D. with it are very infe- 
rior in accuracy to those made with meridian instruments. 

The Equatorial is therefore always employed for taking 
differential observations: i.a for observing the R*A.s and 
N.P.D.S of two objects in the field of view, and taking 
their differences. The errors from imperfect adjustment 
will affect two near objects very nearly equally, and the 
differential results will therefore be very nearly accurate. 

Thus, by the micrometer-screw we can move the two 
wires which are parallel to the hour-circle till they just 
touch a planet or the Sun on both sides; the number of 
turns of the micrometer necessary to bring the wires from 
this position into coincidence will enable us to determine 
the angular diameter of the body. 

We may also in observing a comet compare it with a 
fixed star in its neighbourhood* The place of the star being 
assumed to be known correctly, we obtain by a series of 
such observations the motion of the comet with reference 
to it, and the path of the comet during the period of its 
being observed becomes known. 

87. Conditions of perfect ac^'ustment. 

The instrument, if in perfect adjustment, will satisfy the 
following six conditions. 

(1) Its polar axis must be in the meridian. 

(2) The inclination of the polar axis to the horizon 
must be equal to the latitude of the place. 

(3) The axis of revolution of the declination-circle, 
called the declination-axis^ must be at right angles to the 
polar axis. 
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(4) The line of collimation of the telescope must be at 
right angles to the declination-axis. 

(5) The declination-circle must read 0° when the line 
of collimation of the telescope points to the pole. 

(6) The hour-circle must read 0^ when the declination- 
circle is parallel to the meridian, or when the declmation- 
axis is horizontal. 

We have no space to devote to a description of the 
methods by which these conditions are secured. The stu- 
dent will find a full account of them in Chambers's Hand- 
book qf Astronomy, pages 341 — 344. 

88. Readings of the hour-circle and of th£ declina- 
tion-circle give the motions of the optical axis in BA, and 

In the figure, RQr is the hour-circle; Pp, the axis about 
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which this revolves, is the polar axis, or hour-axis. Per- 
pendicular to this and revolving about Pp is the declina- 
tion-axis Dd, The circle Ee perpendicular to the declina- 
tion-axis is the declination-circle. T£ is the optical axis of 
the telescope: Tt, being parallel to the plane of the decli- 
nation-cirde, is perpendicular to Dd, Also the declination- 
circle is perpendicular to the hour-circle and parallel to the 
polar axis. Draw Pp', in the plane of the declination- 
drcle, parallel to the pokr axis. 

Let a plane parallel to the declination-circle Be meet 
the hour-circle Br in Qq. Thon, as the clock-work moves 
the hour-circle round, the whole instrument is carried 
round Pp; and Qq is carried by the circle through angles 
equal to the angles described by the declination-circle 
through 7^ the optical axis of the telescope. 

Again, if the motion of the hour-circle were stopped, and 
the' declination-circle turned round, it would carry Tt 
through an angle equal to the angle described in its own 
plane by the declination-circle. If, then, ^^ be a line in 
the plane of the circle parallel to Tty the angle through 
which it revolves by the revolution of Ee in its own plane 
is the angle through which Tt has been moved in N.P.D. 

The whole instrument is supported by ft pier, on a face 
of which the hour-circle Er rests. 

89. The Heliometer. 

The Heliometer is simply an Equatorial with a divided 
object-glass. The object-glass is divided into two equal 
parts by a plane through its optical centre and the optical 
axis of the telescope. There is an apparatus by which 
these two parts may be made to slide past each other. 
When the centres of the two halves coincide, there is a 
complete object-glass, which will give but one image of a 
star. When the centres are separated, each will produce 
an image of a star in the same position as it would occupy 
if it were produced by a whole object-glass with its centre 
in the position of that of the half. 

Thus let 0, (7 be the centres of the two halves ACB, 
A'OBy and imagine each semicircle completed by the 
dotted lines. Then, the images of a star produced by the 
two halves will be at equal distances from O and 0\ on 
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the lines drawn through 0, (/ in the direction of the 
star. They will therefore be at a 
distance 0(y from each other in a line 
parallel to 0(y at the principal focus 
of the telescope. 

Attached to the screw by which 
the half lenses are separated, is a 
graduated head read by a pointer, as 
in the ordinary micrometer. The line 
AB is capable of being turned round 
into any required position by a motion 
of the object-glass in its own plane. 
In order to determine the value in angle of a reading of the 
micrometer the telescope is set to point to a known star, 
and the object-glass is turned so as to make AB coincide 
with the direction of the diurnal motion of the star; the 
micrometer-head, being turned through one rerolution, 
separates the halves of the object-glass and gives two 
images of the star. The times of transit of these two 
images over a wire perpendicular to AB being observed, 
their difference is the time occupied by the star in de- 
scribing an angle equal to that subtended at the centre of 
either half of the object-glass by a line at the focus equal 
to 00'] also the angle described in a given time by the star 
in its diurnal motion is known : thus the angular value 
of 00^ is known. Hence we know the value in angle of 
the separation of the images corresponding to any number 
of turns or parts of a turn of the screw. 

90. Observations qf stars with the Heliometer. 

Suppose now, for example, it is desired to measure the 
angular distance between two stars Siy S^, which are near 
together. AB is placed so as to coincide with the direction 
of the line SiSa : and the halves of the object-glass having 
be^i adjusted so as to give only one image of each star, 
the micrometer-screw is then turned till each star has 
moved through the space S^Sa* Since the motion is paral- 
lel to ABf it is in the direction SiS^, and therefore the 
image by of one star will coincide with the image by O' 
of the other; the screw being therefore turned till this 
takes place, the reading determines the required angular 
interval between the stars. 
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The instrnment may also be used for measuring the 
diameters of planets and of the Sun : and it is from the 
application of it in ^is manner to the Sun that it owes 
its name. 

91. Oh$ervaiion of tJie Stm. 

If the Sun be the object observed, each point of its 
disc will give two images in a straight line parallel to 0(y^ 
the distance between them for each pair being equal to 
OCy : hence the whole disc, by the separation of the halves 
of the object-glass, is moved through 0(y in a direction 
parallel to OO, 

If the reading of the micrometer be taken whem the 
images just touch as at ha\ and the screw be then turned 
till they just touch on the other side, as at a and h'; the 
difference of the readings in the two positions will corre- 
spond to a motion of one centre relatively to the other 




equal to twice ccf, the distance between the centres when 
the images are in contact, that is, to twice the Sun's dia- 
meter. Half the difference, therefore, determines the 
Sun's angular diameter. 

92. The Zenith Sect(yir. 

There are several forms of this instrument, the use of 
which is to measure differences of zenith-distances for ob- 
jects near the zenith with great accuracy. We shall very 
briefly describe one of the simplest forms. 

It consists of a long telescope rotating about a hori- 
zontal axis which is very near tiie object-glass. The eye- 
end of the telescope is nearly vertically under the object- 
glass, and the telescope is capable of motion about its axis 
through a small angle in either direction. Near the eye- 
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piece is attadied to the 
whose centre ii on the ai 
pendicnlar to the axis ; this 
<tf its middle point. A ptui 

OS the axis, passes close 
behind the plumb-line is 
optio&l axis parallel to the a 
b; which the graduation of 
plumb-line is projected on i 



tolescope n small circular uc 
s of the sector and plane per- 
aro is graduated on both sides 
imb-line, hanging from a point 
front of the graduated arc : 
a reading-micnttoope with its 
ixis of rotation of the telescope, 
the arc, at the point where Uie 
t, is read. 



93. Badley't SexlanL 

There is another instrument which, though not used in 
Jixed Observatorie*, is of such extensive use for nautical 
purposes, that a short description of it cannot proper!; be 
otnttted. It is called Hadl^t Sextant 

The principle on which this instrument is constructed, 
depends upon a proposition proved in Optics, viz. that 




when a raf of light is reflected at two mirrors, the angle of 
deviation is equal to twice the angle between the mirrors. 
The figure representB Hadle; 's Sextant ; BF is a por- 
tion of a graduated rim, the graduation, as the name im- 
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porta, extending usually to about one-sixth of a circum- 
ference, but sometimes to more. AE is a moveable radius 
of the circle, which carries with it a small mirror A of 
silrered glass at one end, and a vernier at the other. B is 
a piece of glass silvered over half its surface, and is so fixed 
that when the reading of the vernier is zero, the surfaces 
of the mirrors A and B are parallel. C7 is a small telescope 
attached to the instrument, and so arranged that its axis 
passes through the line of division between the silvered 
and unsilvered parts of the glass B. 

To find the angle subtended by the line joining two 
objects 0-, o-', let the instrument be held in such a position, 
and the moveable radius so adapted, that the image of o- as 
seen by reflexion at the two mirrors, coincides with that of 
<r, as seen by direct vision; then the angle between the two 
objects will be twice ^he angle between the mirrors, or 
twice the arc between the pointer of the vernier and the 
zero point of the instrument, since when the mirrors were 
parallel the reading of the vernier was zero. Consequently, 
if we graduate the arc DF in such a manner that every 
degree of its arc is marked as two degrees, the reading 
given by the vernier will be the angle required. 

By means of this instrument the angular distance 
between two objects may be ascertained with sufficient ex- 
actness for nautical purposes; and the altitude of a hea- 
venly body may be found by holding the instrument with 
its plane vertical, and moving the radius AE into such a 
position that the reflected image of the body may, by a 
slight tilt of the sextant, just graze the horizon. 

In practice, the reading; of the vernier will not be accu- 
rately zero when the mirrors are parallel; the reading 
which it actually gives in that case is called the index- 
error. The index-error is determined by taking the read- 
ing of the vernier when the image of a distant object after 
reflexion at A and B is made to coincide with its image 
viewed directly. 



CHAPTER III. 

ON THB METHOD OF REFERRING THE POSI- 
TIONS OF THB HEAVENLY BODIES TO CBR- 
TAIN PLANES AND POINTS. 



94. Principle qfthe method* 

We have explained in Chapter i. how, by comparing 
from time to time the position of the Sun, Moon, or a 
planet among the fixed stars, its apparent motion may be 
traced. It is evident that the same result may be arrived 
at by finding the positions both of the fixed stars and of 
the moving bodies with reference to certain planes and 
points on the celestial sphere. If these planes and points 
be such that the positions of the fixed stars with reference 
to them do not vary, the directions of the planes and 
points themselves are invariable : if not, the change of the 
positions of the fixed stars with respect to them will 
determine their motions. These motions, if there be any, 
may be allowed for, and the positions of all bodies can 
then be referred to initial positions of the planes and 
points : and the motions of those bodies which do not 
retain an invariable position with respect to these initial 
positions may be found. This is the method by which 
the motions of the heavenly bodies are determined in 
practice. 

We will now shew how the positions of bodies with 
respect to the planes and points to which they are com- 
monly referred are determined, and how from the positions 
with reference to one set the positions with respect to 
others may be deduced. 
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95. Position of a body referred to a point and a 
great circle passing through Q 

the point. 

Let Q be any known fixed 
point (Art. 19) on the celestial 
sphere, and QX an arc of a 
known fixed great circle. Then, 
the position of any body S is 
known, if SQ, the angular dis- 
tance from Q, is known, and 
the angle SQXy which the 
plane of SQ makes with that 

of ex 

96. The position of a body is known when its N.P,D, 
and B.A. are known. 

If Q be the north pole, and QX pass through the first 
point of Aries, SQ is the N.P.D. : and the angle SQX is 
the R.A. of the star. Thus the position of a star becomes 
known when its N.P.D. and R.A. are known. 

97. Determination of the position qf the pole; and 
of the N.P.D. of a body. 

To determine the position of the pole we require the 
position of the meridian at the place of observation, the 
position of the zenith, and the value of ZP the co-latitude. 

The position of the meridian is determined best by the 
pole-star. A telescope, moveable about a horizontal axis, 
Is placed in such a position as to have the pole-star in its 
field of view. The superior and inferior transits are ob- 
served and the interval of sidereal time found. Suppose 
the inferior transit to follow the superior by less than 12 
hours ; the plane of collimation is then too much to the 
left of the north pole ; the horizontal axis may then be 
shifted, and the observation repeated. By a sufficient 
number of repetitions of the process, the plane of collima- 
tion can be brought pretty accurately into the plane of 
the meridian, and the deviation may be calculatied from 
the observed interval of time between the two transits. 

The method of determining the position of the zenith 
has been described in Chapter ii. 

The latitude of the place of observation is equal to the 
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altitude of the pole (Art. 15); and this is equal to the 
semi-sum of the altitudes of a circumpolar star at its two 
transits (Chap, x.) : hence ZP, the co-latitude, may be 
found by observations of circumpolar stars with a meri- 
dian circle. We thus know the position of the meridian 
and of the pole. 

By subtracting the reading for the pole from the read- 
ing for the star, we determine the N.P.D. of the star. 

98. Determination of the position qf the first point qf 
Aries; and of the E,A. qfa body. 

To determine the R.A. we require the position of the 
meridian through the first point of Aries. 

When the first point of Aries is on the meridian, the 
sidereal clock shoidd indicate 0**, 0™, (f ; and the angle 
which the meridian through it makes with the meridian 
of the place is known at any instant if the correct sidereal 
time is known (Art. 33). To find the position of the first 
point of Aries is, therefore, the same thing as to find the 
error of the sidereal clock, or the time indicated by it when 
the first point of Aries is on the meridian. 

When the sun is near an equinox its N.P.D. is changing 
most rapidly; if therefore two observations be taken of the 
Sun near the time when its declination vanishes, the differ- 
ence between the two N.P.D.s found will be tolerably large, 
so that any small errors of observation will be less im- 
portant than they would be in other parts of the orbit. 
For this reason observations taken near an equinox are 
the most favourable for determining the positions of the 
points of intersection of the ecliptic and equator. 

Suppose, now, observations to be taken of the Sun just 
after passing through the first point of Aries : the differ- 
ence between the clock-times of transit of the Sun and a 
fixed star gives the difference of R. A of the Sun and star. 
In consequence of the motion of the Sun this will vary 
from day to day. The difference between the results 
given on two successive days gives the motion in R.A 
of the Sun in the interval The N.P.D. of the Sun can 
also be found by the Transit Circle at each observation. 
And from these data the position of the first point of 
Aries is known. 

For in the figure, let YSS' be the arc of the ecliptic 
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meeting the equator in Y, the first point of Aries. And 
let PSN, PS^N" be the declination-circles through the 




centre of the Sun on the two days. Then, the motion in 
R.A., determined as above, gives iNPN'y or the arc 
NN' : and the declinations NS, N'S' are known from the 
N.P.D.S. Thus NN\ NS, N'S' being known, the position 
of the plane through the centre of the sphere and SS' is 
known, and all the parts of the spherical triangle XS'N ' 
can be found. Thus we can determine YiV', the R.A. of 
the Sun when at S' ; the difference between this and the 
R.A. as inferred from the time given by the sidereal clock 
is the error of the clock, or the sidereal time indicated by 
it at the transit at the first point of Aries. 

To find the R.A. of a star, subtract the clock-time of 
transit of the first point of Aries from the time of transit 
of the star ; if this difference, expressed in hours, be t, the 
R.A. in degrees is equal to 15/. 

Obs. From the geometry of the figure we may also 
calculate the i SrN or the obliquity. 

Though two observations are theoretically sufficient to 
determine the position of the first point of Aries and the 
obliquity, they would practically only give a first approxi- 
mation. By a series of observations of this nature the 
approximate value first deduced may be still further cor- 
rected ; and by taking the mean of the results of a con- 
siderable number of observations a very accurate value 
is obtained. 
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99. Motion of the first point qf Aries detected. 

If the R.A.S given by determinations of the positions 
of the equinox in different years be compared with each 
other, it is found that the K.A. of each star increases 
regularly by a small amount every year. Hence the di- 
rection of the first point of Aries is not fixed (Arts. 18, 94); 
its motion among the stars is retrograde, i. e. from east to 
west, or in a contrary direction to that of the Sun. The 
Sun will therefore pass through the vernal equinox earlier 
every year than if this point were fixed. The motion of 
Aries is, for this reason, called the Precession of the 
Equinoxes. It is discussed in Chapter vi. 

100. Position of a star rtferred to the pole of ths 
ecliptic^ and a great circle joining it with the fi/rst point 
of Aries. 

The position of a star being known with respect to 
the pole of the equator and the first point of Aries, its 




position with reference to the pole of the ecliptic and the 
first point of Aries can be deduced. 

For, let P be the pole of the equator, ir of the ecliptic. 
Join YP, Ytt : thence since Y is in both planes of which P 
and IT are poles, P\ and ttY are both quadrants, and Y is 
therefore the pole of the great circle Pit, 

Let « be a star : join sP, sir. Then the R. A. of the star 
is the angle «PY, which is the complement of i sPir ; and 
the N.P.D. sP, and the obliquity Ptt, are known. 

Thus, in the spherical triangle trPs, irP, Ps and the 
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LttPs are known. The other parts of the triangle can 
therefore be found. Hence rrs and the i sirP are known. 

And the angle PirX is a right angle ; hence the angle 
*jrY is known. 

Thus the position of 8 being known with respect to P 
and Py we can deduce tfs and snY which determine its 
position with respect to tt and ttY. 

101. Latitude and longitude of a star. 

Def. If ITS be produced till it meets the ecliptic, the 
angular distance of s from the ecliptic measured along it is 
called the Latitttde of the star ; and irs, which is its com- 
plement, is called the Co-lcUitude. And the angle 8nY is 
called the Longitude of the star. A star's co-latitude and 
longitude determine its position with reference to the 
ecliptic and first point of Aries in precisely the same 
manner as the N.P.D. and KA. do with respect to the 
equator and first point of Aries. 

It is found that the longitudes of all stars increase 
from year to year, while the latitudes are not altered. 
This shews that the ecliptic is fixed, and that the motion 
of Aries is due to a motion of the equator. 

102. Position of a star with respect to the ecliptic 
deduced from observations with an altazimuth. 

Let Z be the zenith, P the pole, s ^ 
a star. Then ZP is the co-latitude of 
the place ; and if, with an altazimuth, 
the ZD. Zs be observed, and the azi- 
muth PZs ; these, with ZP, are suffi- 
cient to determine all the parts of the 
triangle ZPs, Thus Ps, the N.P.D., 
and L ZPsy the hour-angle, are known. 
Also the sidereal time giyes the hour- 
angle of Y : hence the KA. and N.P.D. 
of s are known. These being known 
the latitude and longitude of the star may be deduced, as 
explained above. 

We have thus shewn how, from the results of observa- 
tions with the Transit Circle, or the Transit Instrument and 
Mural Circle^ the Altazimuth, or the Equatorial, the posi- 
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iion of a star or other celestial body, may be deduced with 
reference finally to the ecliptic ; also, how the positions of 
the poles of the equator and ecliptic, and of the equinoxes, 
with reference to the fixed stars, may be found from time 
to time; and hence, how the motions of these points among 
the fixed stars, and thus the actual variations in the 
directions of the planes of the equator and ecliptic in space, 
may be determined. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE PHENOMENA DUE TO THE ROTATION 
AND ORBITAL MOTION OF THE EARTH. 



103. Apparent rotation of the heavens accounted for 
by the rotation oftJis Earth. 

In the figure PP' is the axis, C the centre of the 
Earth : the diurnal rotation is performed by the Earth in 




the direction of the arrow-heads : P and P' are the north 
and south poles respectively : S the position of any star. In 
the course of a day the Earth will have completed a rota- 
tion about PP* : in the meantime the centre of the Earth 
has been moving over a small portion of its orbit round the 
Sun. The line CS, however, joining C with any ftar S, 
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has in this time been moving to all intents and purposes 
parallel to itself; PP^ the axis of the Earth also moves 
parallel to itself; thus i PCS has not changed. Hence as 
successive meridians of the Earth are made by its rotation 
to pass through S, the point s in which CS meets the 
Earth is always at the same distance from the pole p : and 
thus by the uniform rotation of the Earth the point s in 
which CS meets the surface of the Earth, describes uni- 
formly a small circle parallel to the equator, in the opposite 
direction to that of the rotation. 

104. Stars appear to move in portions qf circles 
parallel to the equator. 

We now proceed to shew from this how the star will 
seem to move to a spectator on the Earth's surface. 

In the figure, let be the position of the observer. 
Produce CO indefinitely to Z; then Z is the observer's 




zenith ; S any star when the plane of the meridian passes 
through it, and * the point in which CS meets the Earth. 

Then, as in the previous Article, the point « is by the 
Earth's rotation made to describe the small circle sff 
uniformly, so that CS describes uniformly a right circular 
cone about the axis (7P, in the course of a day. Now the 
line OS drawn from the spectator to the star is always 
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parallel to CS, the star being at an immense distance from 
the Earth. Draw OP parallel to CP\ then OS describes 
a cone similar to the cone described by CSy and in the 
same direction, viz. opposite to the direction of rotation of 
the Earth. This cone will intersect the celestial sphere 
in a small circle which the star will appear to describe 
uniformly about the point P, the north pole of the heavens. 
The stars, then, appear, during that portion of the day 
when they are visiblej to describe portions of circles about 
the poles of the heavens, or parallel to the celestial equator. 

105. Time during which a star remains above (he 
horizon depends on its declination. Appearances to a 
spectator at the pole, and at the equator. 

The plane of the meridian divides the celestial sphere 
into two hemispheres ; one of these is represented in the 
figure, in which the plane of the meridian ZPP^ is sup- 




posed to coincide with the plane of the paper. Let P, P' 
be the poles, Z the zenith, HQN the horizon intersecting 
the meridian in HON, and EQR the celestial equator 
intersecting the horizon in OQ, which is a line perpendicu- 
lar to the meridian. Then the horizon conceals from view 
the hemisphere HP'N below it 
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Consider now a star on the equator ; its diurnal path is 
bisected by the horizon ; it will therefore be visible through- 
out half its course, of which half the part QE on this side 
of the meridian is represented in the figure. Again, con- 
sider a star having north polar distance PON, and there- 
fore moving on the circle NM parallel to the equator : its 
whole course is above the horizon ; and it is clear that all 
stars with less N.P.D. describe their course entirely above 
the horizon. Similarly all stars with south polar distance 
P'H or less than P'H describe their whole diurnal path 
below the horizon. Stars with N.P.D.s greater than PN 
(which is equal to the latitude of the place) and less than 
90^ describe part of their course above and part below the 
horizon, the part above the horizon being greater than that 
below. Stars with S.P.D. greater than P'H and less than 
90^ have more than half their diurnal circles below the 
horizon. 

To an observer on the pole each star's diurnal circle is 
parallel to the horizon; for the horizon in that cajse is parallel 
to the equator. Hence all stars north of the equator are 
continually visible above the horizon, while stars south of 
the equator are always below the horizon. 

To an observer on the equator P and N coincide, as 
also P and H^ and the equator passes through his zenith. 
The diurnal paths of all stars are therefore circles perpen- 
dicular to the horizon, and each describes half its path 
above and half below the horizon. 

106. Apparent motion of the Sun among the stars 
accounted for by the orbital motion of the Earth about the 
Sun, 

We have next to describe the appearances presented 
to an observer on the Earth in consequence of its annual 
revolution about the Sun. 

Let E^ be the position of the Earth's centre at any time, 
and E^ its position at a subsequent time. S the Sun's 
centre. Draw E^s^^ E^^ Ss^ in the direction of any fixed 
star in the plane of the Earth's orbit. Then the angular 
distance of the Sun from this star as seen from Ej is 
the z SiE^S, which is = z s^SSi, since EiS subtends no 
measurable angle at the star^ and therefore EiS^y Ss^ are 
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parallel to each other. So the angular distance of the Sun 
from the star as seen from B^ is g^SS^, 




Hence the Sun will appear to hare approached the star 
by an angle equal to SiSS^ which is equal to the angle 
E^SE^ described by the Earth's centre about the Sun. 

Thus, in consequence of the Earth's motion about the 
Sun, the Sun appears to a spectator at the Earth's centre 
to move in the plane of the Earth's orbit, and to describe 
in any time an angle equal to that described by the Earth 
about the Suu. The angle subtended by a radius of the 
Earth at the Sun is very small ; the angle which the Sun 
appears to a spectator on the Earth's surface to describe 
with reference to any star will therefore be almost undis- 
tinguishable from the angle as observed by a spectator at 
the centre. To a spectator on the Earth's surface, there- 
fore, the Sun will appear to describe among the stars a 
great circle, the plane of which is that of the Earth's orbit 
about the Sun. 

107. Varying N,P,D, and meridian alHttuU of Sun 
accounted for hy the orbital motion of the Earth, 

If the axis of rotation of the Earth were perpendicular 
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to its orbit, the equator and ecliptic would coincide, ^d 
the great circle which the Sun appears to describe among 
the stars would be the equator. Since, however, the 
Earth's axis is not perpendicular to the ecliptic, the Sun 
will appear to describe a great circle inclined to the 
equator, and its N.P.D. as well as its K.A. will appear to 
vary throughout the year. 
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Let S be the Sun*s centre, Pp a line through it parallel 
to the Earth's axis ; let the plane through Pp perpendicular 
to the plane of the Earth's orbit meet it in OCX, Draw 
JEaSjS' in the plane of the orbit perpendicular to OCX, and 
let 0, Hf (/f E' be the positions of the Earth's centre on 
these lines; Pjt?!, Pjjt?s, PzPa P4P4 the positions of the 
Earth's axis — all parallel to Pp. 

Then, since the plane EOE is perpendicular to the plane 
PSC/f and EE' is perpendicular to their line of intersection, 
EE^ is perpendicular to the plane PSO, and therefore to 
P8\ also the angles which 00' makes with Pp are the 
greatest and least of all the angles Pp makes with lines in 
the plane of the orbit 
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At B and E', then, the Sun's direction as seen from the 
Earth is perpendicular to the axis, or the sun is in the 
equator; and at O and (/, the N.P.D.s are the greatest and 
least: and since these N.P.D.s are supplementary to each 
other, the least S.P.D. being the supplement of the greatest 
N.P.D. is equal to the least N.P.D. 

At 0, the Sun is seen nearest to the north pole P, and 
as the Earth moves from O to ^, the Sun recedes farther 
and farther from it, till at E, i.e. after an interval of a quarter 
of a year, the Sun is on the equator. The N.P.l3. then 
becomes greater than 90^ and the Sun is in south declina- 
tion ; .the N.P.D. then increases as the Earth moves from 
E to (y, when it is greatest, and its S.P.D is then least and 
equal to the least N.P.D., which it had at 0, The S.P.D. 
then begins to increase from p^O'S, its least value, to 
Pi^E'S, which is 90^; the Sun is then on the equator, and as 
the Earth moves from Ef to O the Sun's N.P.D. diminishes 
from 90"^ to its least value P^OS, 

Thus in the course of a year, the Sun, after arriving at 
an angular distance from the north pole equal to the incli- 
nation of the Earth's axis to the ecliptic, turns back towards 
the equator, crosses it, and having arrived at an equal dis- 
tance on its south side, approaches the equator again, again 
crosses it, and finally returns to its greatest distance from 
the equator on the north side. 

The angle described in the course of a single day by 
the Earth about the Sun is so small that the deviation of 
the Sun in a day from the circle of its diurnal apparent 
motion is hardly noticed. The accumulated effect of the 
orbital motion is however very clearly evidenced by the 
difference in the meridian altitudes of the Sun at Mid- 
sumimer and Winter. 

108. Definitions, 

The points of the Sun's orbit among the stars at which 
it crosses the equator are called the Equinoxes; the point 
through which the Sun passes into north declination being 
the Vernal Equinox, and the other the Autumnal Equinox. 

The points of the ecliptic, 90^ distant from the equi- 
noxes, are called the Solstices. They are the points at 
which the Sun's declination is greatest, and at which 
therefore it turns back towards the equator. 
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Def. The Solstice north of the equator is the Summer 
Solstice, and that south of it the Winter Solstice. 

Def. The declination-circle through the equinoxes is 
called the EquinociioU Colure, and the declination-circle 
through the solstices is called the Solstitial Colure, 

The inclination of the ecliptic to the equator is 23^ .28'. 
It is called the obliquity of the ecliptia 

Def. Circles of latitude on the Earth's surface, dis- 
tant 23^.28' on either side of the equator, are called the 
Tropics: the Tropic qf Cancer being the circle north of. 
the equator, and the Tropic of Capricorn south of it 

The portion of the Earth's surface included between 
the tropics is called the Torrid Zone, 

Def. Circles of latitude on the Earth, distant 23^.28' 
from the poles, are called the Arctic and Antarctic Circles; 
the Arctic circle being the circle near the north pole, and 
the Antarctic circle being that near the south pole. 

The portions of the Earth's surface about the pole, 
which these circles respectively contain, are called the 
Arctic and Antarctic Zones. 

Def. The remaining portions of the Earth's surface, 
which are contained between the tropic of Cancer and the 
Arctic circle, and the tropic of Capricorn and the Antarctic 
circle, are called the north and south Temperate Zones. 

It is easily seen that the points in which any meridian 
meets the Arctic circle and the tropic of Capricorn are 90^ 
apart. 

109. Varying positions of the Sun throughout the 
year as seen by spectators in different latitudes. 

When the Sim is in the winter solstice, it is vertically 
over a place on the tropic of Capricorn, and is therefore on 
the horizon of the place in the same meridian on the Arctic 
circle. The same is true for the Antarctic circle and the 
tropic of Cancer. 

A spectator on the equator has the Sun in his zenith at 
noon on the two days on which it crosses the equator. The 
diurnal circles of the Sun are all perpendicular to his 
horizon ; their centres are therefore on the horizon, which 
bisects them alL Day and night are therefore of equal 
length throughout the year; and the Sun's meridian zenith- 
distance varies from 0^ to 23^.28^ on either side. 
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A spectator on one of the tropics will have the Sun in 
his zenith once in the year ; on the tropic of Cancer at the 
summer solstice, and on the tropic of Capricorn at the 
winter solstice. 

At places within the Torrid Zone the Sun is in the 
zenith twice a year ; places on the north side of the equator 
haying the Sun at its greatest zenith-distance at the winter 
solstice, and places on the south side having the greatest 
zenith distance of the Sun at the summer solstice. 

The greatest meridian zenith-distance of the Sun at a 
place on either of the tropics is equal to the sum of the 
distances of the zenith and the Sun from the equator 
when the Sun is most below the equator, i.e. it is twice 
230.28', or 460.56'. The altitude of the Sun is then equal 
to 900- 2 X 230. 28', or 43,\ 4'. 

Again, a spectator on tJie Arctic Circle has a latitude 
equal to 90®— 230.28'; also the greatest and least meridian 
zenith-distances of the Sun are equal to the latitude + Sim's 
greatest angular distance from the equator, and latitude— 
Sun's greatest distance. Thus the meridian zenith-distance 
varies from 900 to 900-2 x 230.28' or 430.4'. 

To a spectator on the Arctic Circle, therefore, the Sun 
once in the year — at the winter solstice — describes its 
diurnal circle entirely below the horizon ; from the winter 
solstice to the summer solstice its meridian altitude con- 
tinually increases, as also the length of time during the day 
that the Sun is above the horizon, the planes of its diurnal 
circles being inclined to the horizon at an angle 230.28'; 
and at the summer solstice the Sun just does not set 
throughout a day. 

The greatest meridian zenith-distance of the Sun at a 
place in the Temperate Zone between the Arctic Circle and 
the Tropic of Cancer, is intermediate between 90o, its value 
at the Arctic Circle, and 2 x 23®. 28', its value at the Tropic 
of Cancer; and its least zenith-distance is intermediate 
between 90*'- 2 x 23^ 28' (or 43'*. 4') and O**. Thus the Sun 
never transits the meridian at the zenith or below the 
horizon ; and it is always on the side of the zenith away 
from the north pole. Also the inclinations of its diurnal 
circle vary from 23*^.28', the value at the Arctic Circle, to 
90** -23^28' or 66'*. 32', the value at the Tropic. 
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Again, a spectator at the pole would have the equator 
for his horizon; thus the greatest and least meridian zenith- 
distances of the Sun are 90<' + 23^88', and 90<^-23*».28'. 
From the winter solstice, therefore, to the vernal equinox, 
and from the autumnal equinox to the winter solstice, 
the diurnal circles described by the Sun are all below 
the horizon ; and the rest of the year its circles are all de- 
scribed above the horizon, all the circles being in planes 
parallel to the horizon. Thus one half of the year is night, 
and the other half day. 

At places within the Arctic Zone the Sun during a 
portion of the year is entirely below the horizon, during 
another portion it is, part of the day, above and, part of 
the day, below, and during the remainder of the year it is 
continuously above the horizon. 

The phenomena presented to an observer in the south- 
em hemisphere will be precisely similar to the phenomena 
presented to an observer in the same latitude in the 
northern hemisphere ; with the exception that the motions 
which appear from left to right to a person on the northern 
hemisphere, will appear from right to left to one on the 
southern, and vice versd, 

110. Apparent motion of the Sun in R.A. 

The Sun, in consequence of the motion of the Earth 
about it, appears to move among the stars not only in 
declination, but also in right ascension. This we proceed 
to show. 

In the figure on page 76, let P'p' be tlie axis of the 
earth e at any point of the orbit : then Pp, Pp' and Se are 
in the same plane; and the plane PeS^ which is the plane 
of the declination- circle through the Sun's centre, coincides 
with the plane PSe, If, then, 8%^ es' be drawn in the di- 
rection of any star in the plane of the ecliptic, the angle 
between the declination-circles through the Sun and star 
as seen from the Earth is the angle between the planes 
Pes' and PeS^ or the angle between PSs and PSe. 

When 6 meets Ss this angle vanishes; and as e 
moves in its orbit round the Sun the angle increases 
continuously, by the revolution of the plane PSe about 
Pp\ and the revolution of this plane about Pp will be 
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completed when e has come round to the position from 
whidi it started. 

Thus in the course of a year the Sun separates from 
any fixed star in right ascension continuously in the same 
direction from 0^ to 360^ 

Since the direction in which the Earth revolves about 
the Sun is the same as that in which it rotates about its 
axis, the apparent annual motion of the Sun is in the 
opposite direction to the diurnal motion of the firmament. 
Hence as the Sun describes the part of its diurnal apparent 
course which is above the horizon, it moves backwards by 
its annual motion, and is therefore longer above the hori- 
zon than if it were a fixed star. Its time of setting, and 
similarly its time of rising, are thus seen to be retarded by 
its orbital motion. 

111. Determination qf the position of the line of 
apsides: progressive motion of the apogee. 

By Kepler's second law, the orbit of the Earth is an 
ellipse witii the Sun in one focus. The excentridty of the 
ellipse is very small, being about ^. The difiference be- 
tween the greatest and least distances of the Earth is 
therefore small, and hence the apparent size of the Suu 
does not vary much. If, however, accurate measures be 
taken of the apparent diameter of the Sun, i.e. of the angle 
subtended by a diameter of its disc at the observer's eye, 
they will be found to vary, and the greatest and least 
values correspond to the excentricity given above; their 
ratio being about 61 to 59. 

Def. The positions of the Earth at its least and great- 
est distances, which are at the extremities of the major 
axis of the orbit (called also the line qf apsides) are called 
respectively the perihelion and aphelion distances: and 
the apparent positions of the Sun's centre are then called 
perigee and apogee. 

Since, by Kepler's first law, the areas described by the 
Earth in equal times about the Sun are equal, it follows 
that the angular velocity of the Earth about the Sun is 
greatest in perihelion and least in aphelion; and if 9 
straight line be drawn through the Sun in the plane of the 

M. A. ^ 
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orbit perpendicular to the msgor axis, it will divide the 
ellipse into two parts, of which the part containing the 
aphelion is described in longer time than that containing 
the perihelion ; and the difference is in this case consider- 
able. The major axis divides the ellipse symmetrically, 
and into two halves which Are described in equal times. 
Any intermediate line divides it into parts described in un- 
equal times, the difference in the times being greatest in 
the case of the line perpendicular to the major axis, and 
less the less is the angle between the line and the nugor 
axis. 

If then the Sun be observed in two positions in its orbit, 
180^ distant from each other, and again when it returns to 
its first position, the time elapsed between the first two 
observations will be half that between the first and last, if 
at the first the Sun was in apogee or perigea If not, the 
time will differ from half the time between the first and 
last observations, and from the amount of this difference 
the position of the line of apsides with respect to the line 
joining the positions of the Sun at the first and second 
observations may be calculated. In this way the position 
of the line of apsides may be determined in any year. 

By comparing determinations of its position for different 
years, it is found that they do not agree. The apogee and 
perigee do not retain invariable positions among the stars, 
but move among them from west to east, or in the direc- 
tion of the Sun's motion : the yearly amount of this motion 
being 11-25". 

This is called the progressive motion of the apogea 

112. Signs qf the Zodiac, 

The ecliptic is divided into twelve equal parts, which 
are called the Signs qf the Zodiac. They are called in the 
order of the Sun's course, Aries (Y), Taurus, Gemini, 
Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra {^), Scorpio, Sagittarius, 
Capricomus, Aquarius, Pisces. 

The Yemal Equinox was once in the sign Aries, but by 
its retrograde motion in the ecliptic has moved into Pisces^ 
It stilly however, retains the name of the first point of Aries. 

The Autumnal Equinox is called also the first point of 
Libra, and is often designated by the sign (:£b) of Libra. 
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113. 27ie Seasons. 

The four portions into which the year is divided by 
the soocessiye passages of the Snn through the equinoxes 
and solstices are called the Seasons : the three months 
between the yemal equinox and the summer solstice are 
called Spring, the next quarter of the year Summer, the 
next Autumn, and the last Winter. In each of these 
seasons the Earth describes an angle of 90^ about the Sun ; 
these iEUigles are not described in equal times, since the 
areas which they include are not equal. At present the 
position of the equinoxes with regard to the apses of the 
orbit is such that the order of length of the seasons is 
summer, spring, autumn, and winter, summer being the 
longest^ 

The variation of temperature at different seasons is 
due mainly to two causes, firstly, the varying proportions of 
day and night at different times of the year; and secondly, 
the varying meridian altitude of the Sun. We will treat 
of these two causes separately. 

With regard to the first cause, it is evident that, 
ceteris paribuSy the longer the Sun remains above the 
horizon of a place on any day the greater amount of heat 
will the place receive; on this account then, a place re- 
ceives more than the average amount of heat from the Sun 
when the Sun is more than twelve hours above tlie horizon, 
and less when it is less than twelve hours. Now, the Earth 
is not only receiving heat continually from the Sun, but is 
constantly parting with heat by a process called radiatUm; 
and the amount . of boat received from the Sun in the 
course of a year is about equal to the amount lost by 
radiation, and thus the average temperature of the year is 
nearly the same from year to year. In northern latitudes 
when the Sun passes the vernal equinox, the days become 
longer and the nights shorter than twelve hours, and the 
amount of heat then received in these latitudes exceeds 
the average, and is in excess of that lost by radiation ; thus 
the temperature increases, and this increase of temperature 
continues not only till the Sun reaches the summer solstice, 
when its stay above the horizon is longest; for, during 
some portion of the return of the Sun towards the autum- 
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lud equinox, the heat received is in excess of that lost by 
radiation. Thus, after the Sun has passed the vemsd 
equinox till it has arrived at some point between the 
summer solstice and the autumnal equinox, the tempera- 
ture, so far as it depends on the cause vre are considering, 
iuCToases; beyond this pointy as the Sun's meridian altitude 
diminishes, the temperature diminishes. When the Sun 
has reached the autumnal equinox the same variations 
of temperature are produced from this cause in the same 
order in the southern hemisphere, as the Sun passes from 
the autumnal equinox through the vrinter solstice bock 
to the vernal equinox. Thus, in the southern hemisphere 
the phenomena of the seasons as r^ards temperature are 
reversed, the phenomena of the summer of tiie southern 
hemisphere happening at the time of our winter, and vice 
versd. 

The second cause which we mentioned, namely, the 
varying meridian altitude of the Sun, is no less important. 
Its influence depends on the property, that when rays 
frx)m a source of radiant heat fall on a plane sur&oe, the 
intensity of the heat received varies with the inclination 
of the rays to the surface, being greatest when they are 
incident perpendicularly, and less the more they are in- 
clined to the perpendicular. Now the greater the meridian 
altitude of the Sun, the nearer does it approach the zenith, 
and the more nearly are its rays perpendicular to the 
Earth's surface at noon. Hence, for this cause also the 
temperature increases in northern latitudes after the Sun 
passes the vernal equinox, and in southern latitudes after 
it passes the autumnal 

There is still a third cause, which is not without its 
effect on the temperature ; it is the varying distance of the 
Earth from the Sun, on account of the excentricity of the 
Earth's orbit The greatest variation of distance amounts 
(Art 111) to a thirtieth part of the whole distance. Now 
the intensity of the radiant heat from the Sun varies 
inversely as the square of the distance j hence, the direct 
heating effect of the Sun's rays is greatest in perigee, and 
least in apogee, the difference amounting to a fifteenth 
part of the whole. Now, at the present time> the position 
of apogee is (Art 126) near the summer solstice ; thus the 
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intensity of the Snn's rays is, on this account, least in 
summer and greatest in winter, and the effect of the 
excentricity is to mitigate the heat of summer and the 
cold in winter in the northern hemisphere, and so to 
equalize the seasons in regard to temperature: in the 
southern hemisphere the effect is the reverse, and the 
difference of temperature in different seasons is increased. 

Though the effect is thus to make the range of tempe- 
rature less in the northern hemisphere and greater in the 
southern, the whole amount of heat received in any one 
of the seasons is not affected by this cause. For, from 
Kepler's first law, it follows that the angular velocity of the 
Earth about the Sun, that is, the rate at which angles are 
described by the line joining the centres of the Eai*th and 
Sun, is greater the less the distance, being greatest at 
perigee when the Sun's direct heat is greatest, and least at 
apogee ; and it can be shewn that this angular velocity 
varies inversely as the square of the distance, and there- 
fore directly as the intensity of the Sun's heat; and thus, 
the heat received in any time varies as the angle described 
by the Earth about the Sun in that time, and equal 
amounts of heat are received while the Earth describes 
equal angles. Hence, the total amount of heat received is 
the same in each season; and again, the amount of heat 
received by a place in either hemisphere is the same 
during the same time when the Sun is north as it is when 
he is south of the equator. 

114. Difference qf ioeight qf a body in different 
latitiides. 

Using the word weight in the sense of the pressure 
which a body at rest on the Earth*s surface exerts on 
another by contact vrith which it is supported, we proceed 
to shew that the weight of a body depends on the latitude 
in which it is weighed. 

A body at either of the poles is kept at rest by two 
forces — ^the attraction of the Earth and the supporting 
pressure. The pressure is therefore equal in magnitude 
and opposite in direction to the force of gravity at that 
point 

This is nearly but not accurately true at other points of 
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tiie Jlarth's surface ; for in consequence of the rotation of 
the Earthy a body at relative rest on its surface, at all 
places except the poles, is not really at rest, but describes 
a drcle about a point on the Earth's axis as centre. 
This circle requires (Newton, Section ii.. Prop. 14) a force 
tending to the centre of the circle ; hence the pressure is 
not exactly equal and opposite to the force of gravity, but 
is inclined to it at a small angle, and the two forces have 
a resultant tending to the centre of the circle described by 
the body. 

At a place on the equator the centre of the circle de- 
scribed is the centre of the Earth; at such a place, there- 
fore, the direction of the pressure must be opposite to that 
of the Earth's attraction, but not equal to it ; the attraction 
must be sufficiently in excess of the pressure to maintain 
the body in its circular motion. 

The weight of a body at the equator, as measured by 
the pressure which it exerts, or which is required to 
support it, is, therefore, less than at the poles in conse- 
quence of the Earth's rotation : it is also less on account of 
the ellipticity of the Earth (Art. 3), for the force of gravity 
varies inversely as the square of the distance, and is, 
consequently, less at the equator than at the pole. The 
excess of pressure at the pole over that at the equator 
from the combination of both these causes is about a 194th 
of the pressure at the equator, 

115.. Determination of loss qf weight in any latitude 
due to tJie rotation of the Earth, 

We will now find an expression for the loss of weight in 
any latitude due to the Earth's rotation. 

Let Q be the position of the body: Pp the axis, O the 
centre of the Earth. Draw QN perpendicular to Pp : join 
QC. Let Qw be the direction of the pressure which 
supports the weight of the body: this direction nearly 
but not quite coincides with QC; let wQ produced make a 
small angle with QG, 

Let to be the weight of the body, m its mass, mg the 
attraction of the Earth upon it: then to and mg have a 
resultant in the direction of QN, the radius of the diurnal 
circle which Q describes about Pp, Let QN=r; and let 
<v be the velocity with which Q describes its circle about 
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iV, and (0 the angular Telocity of the Earth; then o = c»r; 




and tlie force to the centre by which the circle is described 

r 
Hence, w in direction Qw, and mg in direction QC^ have a 
resultant nush' in direction QN, 

Resolve these forces and their resultant parallel and 
perpendicular to QG\ then 

mg — w cos <^ = wicoV sin PCQ 
= moa^a sin* PCQ^ 
where a is the radius of the Earth. 

Now, since is very small, cos = 1 approximately ; 
also I PCQ- 90^ -\, where X is the latitude of the place ; 
thus 

mg—w=m<o^acos'\; 

or, the loss of weight caused by the rotation varies as the 
square C(fthe cosine of the latitude of the place; in other 
words, it varies as the square of QN the radius of the 
diurnal circia 

If a body be weighed in different latitudes in a balance, 
since the pressures of the body and of the counterpoise are 
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affected equally by a change of latitude, their differences in 
different latitudes produce no effect on the equilibrium ; by 
this means, therefore, we cannot discern differences in the 
pressure of a body in different latitudes. 

If, however, the pressure of the body be employed to 
stretch a spring, the spring will be stretched to a greater 
length the higher the latitude, and to its greatest length at 
the poles, and least at the equator. 

Again, the number of beats which a pendulum of given 
length makes in a given time is known to vary as the 
Hquare root of the force under which the pendulum moves. 
At the equator therefore the number of beats would be less 
than at the pole. 

By experiments on the stretching of a spring and the 
beats of a pendulum the result above given for the dif* 
ference of the pressures exerted by a body at the pole and 
equator has been obtained. 

116. Trade Winds. 

It has been stated that the Sun attains an angular dis- 
tance from the equator of 23^.28' on either side, which it 
never exceeds. The sun is consequently always vertical at 
some point or other within the tropics, and never vertical at 
any place beyond thenu Now, the heating effect of the Sun's 
rays at a given instant varies with the inclination to the 
surface on which they falL Thus when the Sun is vertical 
the rays have much more effect in heating the surface of 
the Earth than when it is on or near the horizon : and the 
effect varies as the cosine of the angle of incidence, i.e. of 
the angle which the rays make with the normal to the sur- 
face on which they are incident. Within the tro[>ics there- 
fore, at some point of which the Sun is always vertical^ a 
greater amount of heat is accumulated than at other parts 
uf the Earth : and this heat is communicated to the super- 
incumbent air. By this heating of the air about the equator, 
in conjunction with the rotation of the Earth, the phenomena 
of the Trade Winds are produced, as we proceed to shew. 

The heated air expands, and thus becomes spedfioally 
lighter : it therefore ascends, and a partial vacuum is pro- 
duced, which is immediately filled by air which rushes in 
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from parts nearer the poles; the heated air which has 
ascended, being unopposed, spreads in both directions to- 
wards the poles : it is cooled in its passage, and descends on 
parts of the Earth beyond the tropics. Thus far, then, the 
effect would be a north and south wind moving toward the 
equator. This effect, however, is modified by the rotation 
of the Earth in a remarkable manner. The velocity of a 
point on the Earth, in consequence of its rotation, is pro- 
portional to the radius of the circle of latitude. The cold 
air which supplies the place of the heated air about the 
equator has, at starting for the equator, a velocity less than 
that of the air within the tropics. By the friction of the 
Earth's surface, as it gets into larger circles of latitude, its 
velocity is to a certain extent increased, but there remains 
still some deficiency of the velocity as it arrives at places 
within the tropics. It therefore lags behind the Earth, and 
as the Earth rotates from west to east, the air has on this 
account a motion relatively to the Earth's motion, from east 
to west. This motion, combined with the general direction 
of the wind from the poles to the equator, produces the 
effect of a permanent north-easterly wind at places within 
the tropics in north latitude, and south-easterly in south 
latitude. Near the equator the circles of latitude vary very 
slightly : the easterly tendency therefore of the wind is 
slight^ so that, by the time the air arrives at the equator, it 
has been destroyed by the friction; and the northern and 
southern currents meet and counteract each other. Thus 
the Trade Winds entirely disappear at the equator. 

117. Tidef. 

It remains to mention another remarkable effect of the 
rotation of the Earth in conjunction with the attractions of 
the Moon and Sun, which is the phenomenon of the Tide$. 
These are produced by the joint attractions of the Moon 
and Sun on the Earth and the waters which surround it 
The Moon produces the principal effect on account of its 
greater proximity, the effect of the Moon being greater than 
that of Uie Sun in the proportion of about 5 to 2. 

Since, by the law of gravitation, the waters of the Earth 
which are immediately under the Moon are attracted with 
a greater accelerating force than the Earth itself, they will 
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be drawn away from the Earth with a force equal to the dif- 
ference of the attractions. So, the waters on the opposite 
side of the Earth will be attracted with less accelerating 
force than the Earth : the land is therefore drawn away from 
the waters on this side, and the result is the same as if the 
waters were drawn away from the land. The waters, then, 
are drawn away from the land at both extremities of a 
diameter of the Earth drawn in the direction of the Moon. 

It has been proved that the shape assumed by the sur- 
face of the waters by the attraction of the Moon mast be 
ft prolate spheroid; this supposes the surface of the Earth 
to be entirely covered by water. In the actual case, the 
spheroid above mentioned could not be formed entire, 
but parts of a spheroid would be formed interrupted in 
various parts by the land. 

We have not at present taken account of the rotation of 
the Earth. In consequence of the rotation, the vertices of 
the spheroid are relatively to the Earth in continual motion 
in a direction contrary to the rotation of the Earth, or from 
east to west, so as to follow the apparent diurnal motion of 
the Moon. 

When the water which is at the highest level strikes the 
coast at any place, it is high water; and when the water 
which is at the lowest level strikes it, it is low water. 

In the above account we have for simplicity neglected 
the action of the Sun, which produces precisely a similar, 
though a less effect ; and it is by the combined action of 
the two bodies that the actual wave is produced which re- 
sults in the tides. 

When the highest levels produced by the Sun and Moon 
are in the same direction from the centre of the Earth, 
which happens when the Moon is near conjunction and 
opposition, L e. when its angular distance from the Sun is 
nearly 0^ and 180^, the resulting high tide is at its highest 
possible, and the low tide at its lowest possible : the tide is 
then called a spring tide, and the difference between high 
and low tide is the greatest possible. When the Moon is 
near quadratures, i. e. when its angular distance from the 
Sun is about 90^, the solar and lunar waves tend mutually 
to destroy each other, although the lunar wave predomi- 
nates; the tide is then called a neap tide. 
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The investigation of the shape assumed by the surface 
ef the waters in consequence of the attractions of the Moon 
(or of the Moon and Sun), and of the Earth and water, of 
the fluid pressures, of friction, and of rotation, is a com* 
plex hydrodynamical problem which does not admit of nonr 
mathematical explanation. The proposition that, in the 
case of a shcUlow equatoreal canal, the low tides due to 
the Moon*s (or Sun's) attractions and to rotation are in the 
line joining the centres of the Earth and the attracting 
body was, howerer, proved by Newton in a simple manner 
in the Principia (Lib. L, Prop. 66, Cor. 19). For an elegant 
demonstration of this proposition by Sir G. B. Airy, the 
reader is referred to the Monthly Notices qf the Royal 
Attronomical Society for the year 1866. 

This result agrees with Laplace's more complete in- 
restigation of the tides applied to a similar case. 

The elevations and depressions due to the tidal actions 
of the Moon and Sun had been calculated by Newton in 
the Principia, and the whole theory of the tides was 
afterwards investigated by Daniel Bernoulli as a case of 
equilibrium; the form of the waters on this theory is 
supposed to be not widely different from what it would 
be if the Earth and waters had no rotation ; and the flow 
and ebb of the tides at any place are supposed to be 
similar to what they would be if the solid Earth rotated 
under the waters, the surface of which assumed the shape 
given by this supposition. 

This has been called the 'Equilibrium Theory'; and if 
this theory were applied not only to giving the shape of 
the waters but the positions of the tidal phases relatively 
to the Moon, the high tide due to the Moon would be 
directly under the Moon. 

Both Laplace's and the Equilibrium Theory give an 
account of the state of the tide in the open sea on certain 
suppositions, and in an imaginary case of distribution of 
land and water. The actual time of high water at any 
place is greatly affected by physical obstacles to the pro- 
gress of the tide-wave, such as the length and breadth of 
the channels through which it has to pass, 
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The time of high water at any place, on the days of 
new and full Moon, is called the Establishment of the Port: 
for places on the west coast of Ireland most exposed to the 
Atlantic the time is about 4 o'clock or a few minutes 
earlier. 

If the Moon were the only attracting body, the time of 
high tide would differ from the time of the Moon's transit 
on any day, only by the Establishment of the Port The 
Sun, however, being sometimes before and sometimes 
behind the Moon, the time of high tide, being due to the 
combined effects of the two bodies, will differ on different 
days ; and the interval between successive high tides will 
vary. The tidal day will therefore differ from the lunar 
day or the interval between successive transits of the 
Moon. 

This difference is called the priming and lagging of 
the tides. 

1 18. Proofs of the Earth^s rotation. 

In the explanations in this chapter we have assumed 
that the Earth rotates about an axis through its centre and 
revolves about the Sun. It is possible, however, to explain 
some of the phenomena by supposing the Earth to be fixed» 
and the heavenly bodies to revolve about it once a day: 
we will, therefore, conclude this chapter by giving certain 
i-easons for believing that the Earth really does rotate 
about an axis and revolve about the Sun. 

That the Earth rotates about an axis is proved by the 
following considerations : 

(1) It not only explains the fact of the apparent mo* 
tions of the heavenly bodies about the Earth, but accounts 
for the apparent paths of the stars being all in parallel 
planes, and all described in the same time. If the Earth 
do not rotate we can only explain this by supposing 
the heavenly bodies to be parts of one rigid body ; but 
this supposition is inconsistent with the motions which 
the Sun, Moon and planets appear to have among the 
fixed stars. 

(2) By observations taken at different points of the 
Earth's surfeu^e the distance of the Sun has been deter- 
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mined and is known with tolerable accuracy. Its distance 
bein^ known, and its apparent diameter, it is easy to cal- 
culate its Yolume: now the distance is no less than 92 
millions of miles, whence it can be shewn that its volume 
is about a million times that of the Earth. It seems, 
therefore, much more reasonable to suppose that the Earth 
is rotating once a day, than that such an enormous body 
as the Sun revokes about the Earth, a comparatively 
minute body, with such enormous rapidity as to describe in 
one day a circle having a radius of 92 millions of miles. 

Again, the stars are at distances vastly greater than 
that of the Sun ; for by observations at distant parts of 
the Earth it is Imown that a diameter of the Earth does 
■ not subtend the smallest appreciable angle at any one of 
them ; they would require, therefore, a velocity very much 
greater even than that required for the Sun« 

(3) Certain spots on the surface of the Sun have been 
observed to move across the disc from the eastern to 
the western side of it, and then disappear, the time 
occupied in crossing the disc being rather less than a 
fortnight ; after another interval of nearly a fortnight the 
spots have been observed to reappear and cross the disc 
again in the same time, and so on several times over. 
This can only be explained by supposing the Sun to rotate 
about an axis, the period of rotation being about 25 days. 

Similar observations of well-defined marks on the sur- 
faces of those planets which come sufficiently near to the 
Earth to permit of such observations have led to the 
conclusion that they rotate ; thus Yenus, whose size is very 
nearly equal to that of the Earth, rotates in a period of 
23^ hours. The analogy of the Sun and planets is, there- 
fore, in favour of the supposition that the Earth rotates. 

(4) The figure of the Earth is an oblate spheroid, which 
is precisely the form which it would have taken if it 
had been at one time fluid, and had a rotation about an 
axis through its centre ; and the diameter about which it 
rotates would be the shortest; thus rotation about the 
polar diameter would account for the Earth deviating 
from sphericity, and having the form which it actually 
has. 
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(5) Experiments with pendulums at different points 
on the Earth's surface have proved that the variatiou of 
weight in different latitudes agrees with calculations based 
on the supposition that the Earth rotates about its polar 
axis. 

(6) If the Earth rotates about its axis, points on the 
Earth will move faster the farther they are from the axis, 
for they will describe larger circles : hence the top of a 
tower moves eastward in consequence of the rotation faster 
than the foot of it If, therefore, a ball be dropped from 
the top of a tower, it will have a vertical motion on account 
of the action of gravity, and in addition the horizontal mo- 
tion which it had at the top of the tower on account of the 
Earth's rotation ; this horizontal velocity being greater than 
that of the foot of the tower, it will by the time it reaches 
the ground have moved farther eastward, and will therefore 
fall a little to the east of the foot. Experiment has demon- 
strated the existence of such a deviation when a ball has 
been dropped from the top of a tower^ and from the top of 
the shaft of a mine. 

(7) It is found from mechanical considerations, that 
the effect of the rotation of the Earth on the plane of 
oscillation of a pendulum freely suspended will be to separ 
rate the plane of the meridian from this plane at a rate 
which depends on the latitude of the place ; and given the 
latitude, the rate of separation and the angle between the 
planes after a given time can be calculated. Observations 
made with a pendulum by M. Foucault in Paris and by 
other observers in various places have confirmed the calcu- 
lated results. 

(8) To M. Foucault is due another experiment for the 
purpose of demonstrating the rotation of the Earth. It 
follows from mechanical principles that, if a body which 
is synimetrical about a certain line through its centre of 
gravity be made to rotate about this line as axis, and if it 
be supported in such a manner that the supporting forces 
are equivalent to a force through the centre of gravity, 
and that its axis can move freely in any direction, neither 
the supporting forces nor the force of gravity will affect 
either the angular velocity of rotation or the position of the 
iijris of rotation in space. M. Foucault supported a heavy 
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revolying^ disc under the conditions we have mentioned, 
and found that the axis had an apparent motion such as it 
would haye if the Earth were rotating while the axis of the 
disc retained a fixed direction in space. The revolving 
disc used in these experiments is known as the gyroscope, 

119. Proqfs of the Earth* s annual motion round the 
Sitn, 

From mere observations of the apparent motion of 
the Sun among the stars, it is impossible to infer whether 
the Earth has an orbit round the Sun, or the Sun round 
the Earth, for the phenomena woiild be the same on either 
hypothesis. The real proof of the annual motion of the 
Earth rests on the very accurate way in which the ap- 
parent motions of the planets are explained on this suppo- 
sition, and the rigorous agreement between the results of 
theoretical Astronomy, and of observations. 

The following considerations may be mentioned as so 
many special grounds for coming to the same conclusion. 

(1) The great size of the Sun compared to that of the 
Earth renders it easier to suppose the Earth to revolve 
round the Sun than the contrary. 

(2) If we assume the truth of the law of gravitation, 

we are left in no doubt about the matter. For, by New- 

27r I 
ton, Section ra. Prop, xv., P=— rr a , where P is the peri- 

odic time in which a body describes an ellipse round a 
centre of force in the focus, a the semiaxis mtgor of the 
ellipse, or the mean distance, and /a the acceleration pro- 
duced by the force at distance unity, or, as it is called, 
the absolute force. 

Let, now, S^ E, M be the absolute forces of the Sun, 

Earth, and Moon; then -^ + -2 is the sum of the accelera- 
tions with which the Earth is urged to the Sun, and the 
Sun to the Earth, by their mutual attractions at distance 

r ; thus - , is the acceleration of the Earth relative to 

the Sun, that is, it is the acceleration which the Earth 
would have if the Sun were fixed and the Earth moved 
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in the same manner relatively to the Sun as it actually 
does : hence the absolute force in such relative orbit would 
be S-^E. Similarly, the absolute force for the relative 
orbit of the Earth and Moon would be E-^M. 

Now, the periodic times in the apparent orbits of the 
Sun and Moon are known, and their mean distances : hence, 
by the relation above given, the ratio of S+E to E-^M in 
known; this ratio is about 355,000 to 1. Hence E-^M, 
and, hfortioriy Ey is extremely small compared with S+E; 
thus E is very small compared with S] now the absolute 
forces are proportional to the masses ; hence the mass of the 
Earth is extremely small compared with that of the Sun, and 
therefore the centre of gravity of the Sun and Earth is near 
the centre of the Sun. Again, the centre of gravity of two 
bodies which are only acted upon by their mutual attrac- 
tions either is at rest or moves uniformly in a straight line. 
Neglecting, therefore, the small disturbances produced by 
the other bodies of the solar system, we may say, speaking 
roughly, that the Sun is either at rest or moving uniformly 
in a straight line, while the Earth describes annually an 
ellipse about it. 

(3) By Kepler's third law the planets describe ellipses 
about the Sun in periods whose squares are as the cubes 
of their mean distances from the Sun; now, the relation 
between the mean distance of the Earth from the Sun 
and those of the planets, is found to be just what it 
should be according to this law, if the Earth is a planet, 
and its period a year. We therefore have reason to infer 
that the Earth is a planet and revolves round the Sun, as 
the other planets do. 

(4) The assumption that the Earth moves round the 
Sun, combined with the assumption that light moves vnth 
immense though ^nite velocity, enables us to explain 
certain observed apparent displacements of the stars, and 
to account accurately for them. 

(5) The annual motion of the Earth afifords the simplest 
explanation of the stationary points and retrograde motiou» 
of the superior planets. 



CHAPTER V. 



ON TIME, 



120. Mean Sclar Day, 

Our ideas of time are derired from the saccession of 
events or phenomena; and the most convenient phenomena 
to which we can all refer are suj^lied by the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. 

By means of these we get onr popular ideas of a day, a 
month, and a year; thus from the alternations of light and 
darkness caused by the rising and setting of the Sun we 
derive our idea of a day. For astronomical purposes, how- 
ever, we require a fixed epoch by which the beginning and 
the end of Uie day are immistakeably marked, in order that 
we may have a starting-point from which any event in the 
day may be measured. This is furnished for any given 
place by the transit of the Sun's centre over the meridian 
of the place ; at the moment at which this happens, one day 
ends and the next begins. 

The interval between two successive transits of the Sun 
over the meridian is called a sclar day. 

The instant of its passage is called noon. 

It is necessary to divide the day into smaller intervals. 
This is effected by means of clocks, the hands of which 
rotate uniformly a certain number of times in the course of 
the day. If a clock could be regulated so that the hands 

M.A. \ 
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should always come to a given position at noon, the position 
of the hands of the clock would always indicate the time 
from noon. Since, however, the interval of time between 
successive transits of the Sun varies slightly from day to 
day, this cannot be done. 

Though the solar day is not actually of constant length, 
it has a mean or average length, than which it is never 
much shorter or much longer. This mean day may be con- 
ceived to be determined by the successive transits of an 
imaginary Sun — called the mean Sun — over the meridian, 
starting with the real Sun at some assumed epoch and 
crossing the meridian at equal intervals of tima The 
interval between successive transits of this imaginary Sun 
is called a mean solar day, 

A clock regulated to complete its period in a mean 
solar day is called a mean solar clock. 

121. Sidereal Day, 

Astronomers use besides the mean solar day another 
measure of time ; it is the interval between successive 
transits of the first point of Aries over the meridian of the 
place of observation, and begins at the instant of the tran- 
sit, and is called a sidereal day : if the first point of Aries 
were a point absolutely fixed among the stars, this interval 
would be exactly equid to the interval between l^ccessive 
transits of any fixed star, or to the period of rotation of the 
Earth. The motion of the first point of Aries is, howeveri 
so slow^ being only about 50'^ yearly, that no practical incon- 
venience is felt in assuming the sidereal day to be abso- 
lutely constant and to be equal to the period of rotation of 
the Earth. 

A clock regulated so as to complete its period, in a side- 
real day is called a sidereal clock. 

The mean solar and sidereal days are both divided into 
twenty-four equal intervals called hours, each hour into 
sixty minutes, and each minute into sixty seconds. 

A mean solar clock should indicate 0^ 0™, 0", at the in- 
stant of mean noon, or of the passage of the mean Sun across 
the meridian ; thus the astronomical mean solar day begins 
at the instant of noon of the civil day ; a sidereal dock 
should indicate 0^, O"", 0* at the instant of the passage of 
the first point of Aries across the meridian* 
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122. Motion qf the Mean Sun, 

We will now proceed to shew that the mean solar day 
18 the interval between successive transits of an imaginary 
Sun, which describes the equator with the Sun's mean 
motion in longitude. 

The lengths of the solar days are unequal for two reasons: 
(1) the unequal (apparent) motion of the Sun in the ecliptic, 
the motion being greatest when the Sun is in perigee and 
least when in apogee : (2) the non-coincidence of the ecUptic 
and the equator. For if the ecliptic coincided with the 
equator, and the Sun moved equably in it, the days would 
be of equal length; thus, if P=the period of rotation of 
the Earth expressed in terms of any unit of time, p the 
period of a complete revolution of the mean Sun in the 
equator, the angular separation of the meridian at any place 
from the Sun after an interval t from its transit = angle 
described by the meridian minus that described by the Sun 
in time t^ 

t t 

P p 

and, when this is=2ir, the Sun will transit the meridian 
again: the time between successive transits is therefore 
given by the equation 

P p~ t' 

which gives t constant ; hence, the length of the day, as 
determined by successive transits of this imaginary Sun, is 
constant. 

The day, as determined by transits of the mean Sun, 
must not only be of constant length but must be of the 
same average length as the true Solar day. The mean Sun 
must therefore describe the equator with the Sun's mean 
motion in longitude. 

Conceive now an imaginary star to start with the Sun at 
perigee and to describe the ecliptic with the Sun's mean 
motion ; the Sun and star will be ^al ways together at apogee 
and perigee. Again, suppose at the instant this star 
crosses the equator at the vernal equinox an imaginary Sun, 
describing the equator with the Sun's mean motion in lon- 
gitude, to be at the same equinox ; it will describe the 

1—^ 
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equator at the same rate that the star describes the ecliptic, 
and the star and imaginary Sim will be together at the 
equinoxes. The real Sun in the ecliptic is never far from 
tMs imaginary Sun in the equator, and moves, sometimes 
faster, sometimes slower, and the two return to the same 
positions at the completion of each revolution of the true 
Sun in its orbit. 

123. Eqimtion qf Time, 

The noon and length of the mean solar day are deter- 
mined by the transits of the imaginary Sun in the equator, 
which is called the mean Sun. 

The meridian of any place separates uniformly from the 
mean Sun by an angular interval of 360® in twenty-four 
mean solar hours ; hence, in t mean solar hours the meridian 
will separate by an angle A\ where A^ : 360®=^ : 24^ 
Thus in a mean solar hour, the meridian separates from the 
mean Sun by an angle of 16^. When the angle contained 
by any two meridians, or, which is the same thing, the 
angle subtended by the arc of the equator which they in- 
tercept, is represented in hours by dividing the number of 
degrees in it by 15, the angle is said to be redticed to time. 

Def. If the angle between the meridian through the 
true and the mean Sun be reduced to time the result is 
called the eqtiation qftime. 

124. Equation of time due to the Sun^s unequal 
miction in tJie ecliptic, and to the obliquity. 

From the definitions of the equation of time and of the 
mean solar day it follows that, at the moment when the 
true Sun transits the meridian, the equation of time is the 
time in mean solar hours which elapses between the tran- 
sits of the true and mean Sun. 

The equation of time is considered additive when the 
mean JSun transits first; i e. when it is to be added to 
apparent time to get mean time ; and subtractive when it 
is to be subtracted from apparent time to get mean time. 

The interval of time by which the mean Sun precedes 
the true is the sum of the intervals by which the mean 
Sun precedes the imaginary star, and the star precedes 
the true Sun. Should they follow each other in a different 
order^ the above statement will still be correct^ if the 
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reverse order be indicated by a negative sign. Thus, if 
the star precedes the mean Son, the interval between 
them must be subtracted instead of being added, and the 
result, if negative, would indicate that the true Sun tran- 
sits before the mean. 

The interval by which the fictitious star in the ecliptic 
precedes the true Sun. would be always zero, if the Sun 
moved uniformly in the ecliptic : it is, hence, called the 
equation of time dtie to the Sun^s uneqtml motion in the 
ecliptic; and the interval by which the mean Sun precedes 
the star, which would be always zero if the ecliptic coin- 
cided with the equator, or if there were no obliquity, is 
called the equation of time dtie to the obliquity. 

Thus, the equation of time is the algebraical sum of the 
parts of it due to the unequal motion and to the obliquity. 

The equation of time is given in the Nautical Almanac 
for mean, and apparent, noon of each day in the year. 
Its greatest value is rather more than 16 minutes. 

125. 27ie equation qf time vanishes four tim£s a 
year. 

We now proceed to explain the variations of the equa-' 
tion of time in the course of a year. In order to do this 
we must consider 

(1) The interval of time between the transits of the 
true Sun and the fictitious star in the ecliptic, and 

(2) The interval between the transits of the star and 
the mean Sun. 

(1) Since, by Kepler's first law, the Earth describes 
about the Sun equal areas in equal times, its angular 
velocity about the Sun will be greatest at its least distance, 
and least at its greatest : in other words, the apparent 
orbital motion of the Sun will be greatest in perigee and 
least in apogee ; its mean value will therefore be less than 
that in perigee and greater than that in apogee. 

The true Sun will therefore be ahead of the star from 
perigee to apogee, and they will be together again in 
apogee. Hence, any meridian of the Earth will, by the 
diurnal motion of the Earth from west to east — which is 
also the direction of the Sun's orbital motion — ^be made 
to pass through the star before the Sun ; or the star will 
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transit before the true Sun from perigee to apogee. So 
it may be shewn that the star will transit after the true 
San from apogee to perigee. Hence, the equation of time 
due to the Sun's unequal motion is additive from perigee 
to apogee, and subtractive from apogee to perigee, and 
vanishes at perigee and apogee. 

(2) Let SyShQ simultaneous positions of the fictitious 

star in the ecliptic and the mean Sun in the equator, when 

the star is between the vernal equinox A 

and the summer solstice B'jS\^ simulta- 
neous positions of them when the star is 

between the summer solstice and the 

autumnal equinox (7. .Take Ah on the 

ecliptic =-45 =90® ^30 that A is the pole 

of hB, and hB is perpendicular to the 

equator. Draw the arcs Svy SY per- 
pendicular to the equator: then, in the 

right-angled triangle ASr, the hypothe- 

nuse AS, which is equal to As, is greater 

than the side Ar, Hence any meridian 

of the Earth in its diurnal motion from 

west to east, which is in the direction of 

the Sun's orbital motion, will pass through 

Sr before s ; thus the mean Sun transits 

(^fter the star; when the star and mean 

Sun arrive at b and B they are on the 

meridian together. 

Again, CS' is greater than Cr^, and 

is equal to C^ ; hence, the meridian will 

pass through s' before SY ; or the mean 

Sun will transit before the star. Thus, 

between the vernal equinox and summer 

solstice the equation of time due to the 

obliquity is subtractive, and additive be- 
tween the summer solstice and autumnal 

equinox. By reasoning in the same way 
• with regard to the other half of the Sun's 

orbit, we shall find that when the Sun is 

moving from either equinox to the succeeding solstice, the 

star transits first, or the equation of time due to the 
obliquity is subtractive ; and when \\> \& xaoVm^tt^m either 
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solstice to the succeediog equinox, the equation of time 
due to the obliquity is additive. 

If the mean Sun transits first, the fictitious star next, 
and the true Sun last, the equation of time and its com- 
ponent parts are all additive. Thus, when the Sun is 
between perigee p and apogee a, fig. (I.), the interval 
between tiie Sun and star, or the equation of time due 
to the Sun*s unequal motion, is positive : between a and p 
it is negative. 

, Fig. I. 




Fig. II. 




Again, in ^. {Jl.\ AiaihQ position of the Sun at the 
Temal equinox; B at the summer aolatlce) yrbisSx ^ ^^^. 
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present time i%Mt precedee apogee : O is the autimmftl 
equinox and D the winter solstice. 

The interval between the star and the mean Snn is 
positive from 2> to ^ and from BtoO, and negative from 
A to B and from C to D, Thus, by comparing figs. (I.) 
and (II.), we see that the whole equation of time is posi- 
tive from B to a and from ptoA, and negative from O 
to 2> : as repres^ted in fig. (III.) : it must therefore vanish 

Pig. m. 




when the Sun is somewhere between a and C and between 
D and p ; again, since the interval between the star and 
mean Sun vanishes at A and B, at some point ilf between 
A and B, this interval, which is the equation of time due 
to the obliquity and is negative, is a maximum ; and this 
maximum is known to be greater than the maximum 
equation of time due to the unequal motion ; hence at M 
the whole equation of time is negative : and it is positive at 
A and B\ therefore it vanishes once between A and 3f, 
and once between M and B, 

Thus, altogether, the equation of time vanishes four 
times in the course of a year. 

126. Facts to he remembered. 

The student is recommended to make himself thoroughly 
familiar with the following facts, in remembering which 
comiata the chief difficulty of the foregoing proposition. 
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Firstly, the equation of time is considered additive 
when tlie raean Snu traoBit^ first ; or, in the case of the 
equation dne to the auequal motion only, when the ficti- 
tions star in the ediptic transits first. 
In other words, the equation of time A 

is added to the apparent time to get 
the mean, when it is additive, and 
subtracted Mien it is subtractive. 

Becondlj, the summer solstice 
occors shortly before apogee; — the 
ft solstice on the 



Thirdly, the equation of time due 
to the obliquity is grenter than that 
doe to the unequal motion. 

127. Variaiioa qf equation (if 
time during a year repretented 

graphically. 

The variation in the equation of 
time throughout the year may be re- 
presented graphically by taking a line 
AA' to represent the time elapsed 
between successive arrivals of the Bun 
at the remal equinox : the time is 
divided into four parts by the points 
if, C, D, which represent respectively 
the inabuits of the summer solstice, 
autumnal equinox, and winter solstice. 

Lines are drawn perpendicular to 
AA', representing in magnitude the 
equation of time due to the obliquity, 
and drawn to the right of AA' when 
the equation is additive, and to the left 
when snbtractive. Their extremities 
form the curve through A, B, C, D, A'. 

Again, lines are drawn in the same manner represent- 
ing on the same scale the equation of time due to t^ 
nneqnal motion. Their extremitiea iom^ % (siuria \nMax<% 
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through F and G which mark the instants of apogee and 
perigee. 

The actual equation of time at any instant is found by 
adding the lines perpendicular to AA\ through the point 
on AA' to which the time corresponds, terminated by the 
curves ; each line being taken with its proper sign. 

It is easily seen that at two 'times between A and B, 
marked by a and b, the parts of the equation of time are 
equal and of opposite sign ; at these instants therefore the 
equation of time vanishes ; it will also be seen that it 
vanishes once between F and C, and once between D and 
G; thus it vanishes four times in the year. 

The days on which the equation of time vanishes are 
April 15, June 15, August 31, and December 24. 

When the position of the true Sun with respect to 
perigee is given, the position of the imaginary star which 
started with the Sun at perigee, is known with reference 
to the position of perigee. And the position of the ima- 
ginary star being loiown, that of the imaginary Sun, which 
starts with the star at the vernal equinox, is known with 
reference to the position of the vernal equinox. 

Thus, if the position of perigee were fixed with refer-, 
ence to the vernal equinox, the real Sun and the imaginary 
Sun would both return • to precisely the same positions 
with respect to the equinox after a complete revolution. 

Speaking accurately, neither the perigee nor the vernal 
equinox is fixed ; but perigee has a progressive motion, i.e. 
a motion in the direction of the Sun's orbital motion, in 
the plane of the ecliptic, of about 11^' yearly, and the 
vernal equinox has a retrograde motion of about 50'^ By 
the combination of these motions, therefore, perigee ap- 
proaches the vernal equinox, in the direction of the 
Sun's motion, at the rate of about 61'^ yearly. 

This very minute motion can perceptibly affect the 
positions inter se of the real and imaginary Sun and the 
vernal equinox only after the lapse of a great number of 
years. 

128. Mean tropical year. 

The apparent course of the Sun's centre among the 
Stan ia a great circle called the ecliptic, meeting the 
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equator in two points. The point which the Sun's centre 
occupies when its declination changes from south to north 
is (Chapter I. Art 25) called the first point of Aries. This 
point, as has been explained, is not fixed on the equator, 
nor does it coincide with a point on the ecliptic at a 
fixed distance from perigee. Hence, the interval between 
successive arrivals of the Sun at this point is different, 
both from the interval between its successive arrivals 
at a declination-circle passing through a fixed point, and 
also from the interval between its successive arrivals at 
perigee. 

The interval of time between successive arrivals of the 
Sun*s centre at the first point of Aries is called a tropical 
year. It is, in fact, the time in which the Sun moves in 
R.A. through ZQO\ 

The tropical year is not accurately of constant length 
on account of the motion of the first point of Aries not 
being quite uniform. Its variations are, however, minute 
and periodic : it will therefore have a mean ^alue. This 
mean value is found by comparing with recent observationa 
of the Sun observations made many years back. His 
motion in E.A. in the interval between the observationa 
may thus be found. Hence, assuming his motion in R.A. 
to be uniform, the interval of time corresponding to a 
change in R A. of 360° can be found by a simple proportion. 

In this way the length of a mean tropical year is found 
to be 365-242218 mean solar days. 

129. The Calendar. 

It is impossible practically to employ a fractional num- 
ber of days in a year. The nearest integral number of days 
is 365 : if this were adopted as the length of the year, we 
should make an error of nearly a quarter of a day each 
year, so that in four years the vernal equinox would fall one 
day later, and in a century twenty-five days or nearly a 
month. By the accumulation of this error, therefore, the 
seasons would in the course of time recur at quite differ- 
ent times of the year. 

It was in consequence of this inconvenience, that, about 
45 B.O., Julius Caesar made a year to consist of 365 days^ 
but intercalated a day every fo\irt3i'seM/\ii'lBOarQar^« '\^saA 
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alteration of the Calendar is called the Julian correction. 
The year on which the day is intercalated is called leap- 
year. 

The Julian correction supposes the year to consist of 
365 days and a quarter; or of 365*25 days. This is too great 

3*1128 
by '007782 of a day; and this fraction is equal to of 

a daf • Thus in 400 years the vernal equinox would &1I 
rather more than three days earlier. 

In order to correct, and prevent the recurrence of, this 
error, Pope Gregory XIII. in the year 1682 caused ten days 
(the amount of the error accumulated since the council of 
Nice in 325) to be omitted after the 4th of October, so that 
next year the vernal equinox occurred on the same day as 
it had done in the year 325, namely, March 21 ; and he 
caused three days to be omitted every 400 years, by order- 
ing that the leap-year which occurred at the completion of 
every century not divisible by 400 should be henceforth a 
common year. Thus, 1700, 1800, 1900 are common years : 
but 2000 is a leap-year. 

This correction — called the Gregorian correction — was 
adopted in England in the year 1752. 

130. Sidereal day; sidereal year ; anomalistic year. 

Since the mean Sun describes the equator with the true 
Sun's mean motion, the interval between successive pas- 
sages of it through the first point of Aries is the mean 
tropical year, or 365*242218 mean solar days. In one mean 
solar day, therefore, the mean Sun describes an arc of the 

equator = 3^5-242218 > ^^^^^ is =59', 8-33". Thus, in a 

mean solar day a meridian of the Earth moves through an 
angle =360^ 59', 8'33'': whereas in a sidereal day it moves 
through 360^ We can hence compare the lengths of a 
mean solar and a sidereal day; or, which is the same thing, 
of a mean solar and a sidereal hour, minute, or second. 
For a sidereal day is less than a mean solar day in the 
ratio of 360<> to 360^ 59', 833", or about 1 to 10027; this 
gives, for the length of a sidereal day, 23^ 56°" of mean 
time. 

A sidereal year is the interval between successive tran- 
sits of the Sun over a fixed declination-circle, ie. over one 
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which meets the ecliptic in a fixed point The first point 
of Aries (Chap. YII.) describes iii a mean tropical year an 
arc on the ecliptic of 60*23'^ Thus in a mean tropical year 
a declination-circle through the Sun moves through an 
angle of 360^— 60*23'^ whereas in a sidereal year it moves 
through an angle of 360^. Also the motion of the first 
point of Aries is toward the Sun ; hence, a mean tropical 
year is less than a mean sidereal year in the ratio of 
360*' -60-23" to 360^ or about 1 to 1 000038. 

Again, there is a third kind of year, called the anomalistic 
year; — ^being the interval between successive passages of 
the Sun through apogee, or perigee. Apogee moves /or- 
wardj i.e. in the direction of the Sun's motion, through 
11*25'^ per year. Thus the sidereal year is less than an 
anomalistic year in the ratio of 360^' to 360^, 0', 11*26", or 
about 1 to 1-0000087. 

• 

131. Apparent loss or gain of a day in going round 
the Earth, 

By the motion of the mean Sun in its diurnal circle it 
comes consecutively over each meridian of the Earth. The 
absolute time of mean noon will therefore differ at differ- 
ent places. Thus, mean noon at a place west of Greenwich 
is later, and at a place east is earlier than at Greenwich. 
And this interval between the absolute times of mean noon 
at any two places is proportional to the angle by which any 
fixed meridian df the Earth has separated from a meridian 
through the Sun, i. e. to the difference of longitude of the 
places : the interval amounting to 24 hours for a difference 
of 360^ of longitude. 

Suppose, now, a man to start from the meridian of 
Greenwich westward: his mean noon will be every day 
later than at Greenwich by an amount proportional to the 
longitude of the place he has arrived at. When he has got 
half-way round the Earth his noon will occur twelve hours 
after the Greenwich noon. Hence, if he carries a chro- 
tiometer, keeping Greenwich mean solar time, his chro- 
nometer will indicate mean noon, before the local mean 
noon of the place he has arrived at; and when he is half- 
way round the Earth, the mean noon by his chronometer 
will precede the local mean noon by 12 hours. If he con- 
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tinues his journey in the «ame direction till he has made a 
complete circuit and arrives at Greenwich again, his chro- 
nometer will have gained 12 hours more ; i.e. it will have 
gained 24 hours or one mean Solar day : in fact the man 
will have had a number of complete days reckoned by 
intervals of transit of the mean Sun over his meridian, less 
by one than the number reckoned by intervals of transit 
over the meridian of Greenwich. He will therefore seem 
to have lost a day. Similarly, if he travelled round the 
Earth from west eastward, he would appear to have gained 
a day. 

132. Equinoctial time. 

Mean solar and sidereal noon both have reference to the 
place of observation ; and the absolute time of noon is dif- 
ferent at different places. It is convenient sometimes to 
have an epoch of time which shall be quite independent of 
the place of observation : such an epoch is furnished by the 
time of the Sun*s arrival at the vernal equinox in a given 
year. 

The interval of time reckoned in mean solar days, hours, 
and minutes between this epoch and any succeeding interval 
of time is called the equinoctial time at that instant 

133. Determination C(fdockreTr<yr, 

In a fixed observatory where there is a transit instru- 
ment whose line of collimation moves in the plane of the 
meridian, and a sidereal clock, we have the sidereal time if 
we know the error of the clock. For the purpose of deter- 
mining the clock-error, we may observe the time of transit 
by the clock either of the Sun, or of one of the 100 stars 
whose right ascensions are given in the Nautical Almanac 
for every day of the year. For the R.A. of one of these 
stars converted into degrees and fractions of a degree will 
give, by dividing by 15, the number of sidereal hours and 
parts of a sidereal hour which, at the instant of the star's 
transit, have elapsed since the transit of the first point 
of Aries. 

The difference between the time so given and the time 
shewn by the clock is the clock-error. If the Sun be ob- 
served, we may in a similar manner, after applying the 
equation of time, obtain the error of a mean solar clodc 
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134. To convert sidereal into mean time and vice 
versd, 

"We have shewn above how to convert any given interval 
of sidereal time into the corresponding interval of mean 
solar time, and vice versd (Art 130). If, however, we wish 
to find from' the sidereal time of any phenomenon the cor- 
responding mean time or vice versd, we must proceed as 
follows : 

(1) To convert a given sidereal time into the corre- 
sponding mean time. 

For this purpose the Nautical Almanac gives every day 
of the year the mean time of sidereal noon, i.e. of the transit 
of the first point of Aries. 

Now the mean time required is the sum of the mean 
time of the preceding sidereal noon and of the interval in 
mean time elapsed since sidereal noon or corresponding to 
the given sidereal time. We have therefore to extract 
from the Nautical Almanac the mean time of the preceding 
sidereal noon, and add the mean interval corresponding to 
the given sidereal time. 

The sum is the mean time required. 

(2) To convert a given msan time into sidereal time. 
The Nautical Almanac gives for every day of the year 

the sidereal time of mean noon. Adding this to the sidereal 
interval corresponding to the given mean time we get the 
sidereal time required. 



CHAPTER VL 

ON THE CORRECTIONS TO BE APPLIED TO THE 
OBSERVED PLACES OF THE HEAVENLY 
BODIES, ON ACCOUNT OF THE POSITION OP 
THE OBSERVER ON THE SURFACE OF THE 
EARTH, AND OF THE PROPERTIES OF LIGHT. 



136. Corrections to the observed places. 

In order to compare with each other observations 
made at different times and places, it is necessary to know 
both the motions of the points and planes to which the 
places of the heavenly bodies are referred, so that the 
places which they occupied at a given epoch may be 
known ; and also the variations in the apparent directions 
of the bodies due to variations in the observer's position. 
When these are known, we are enabled to compare the 
places of the stars and other bodies with each other as 
seen at a given time and from a given position. 

The apparent place of a body varies at different times 
and places on account of the position of the observer on 
the Earth's surface, of the properties of light, and of the 
.change in direction of the Earth's axis. 

On account of all these causes corrections have to be 
applied to the observed positions of the heavenly bodies. 

In the present chapter we shall discuss the corrections 
on account of the properties of light and of the observer's 
position on the Earth ; and in the next chapter, those due 
to the motion of the Earth's axis. 

The direction in which a star is seen is determined by 

drawing' a jstraight line through the eye in such a direction 

that at the inatajit when the light irom t\ie ^tax arrives at 
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the eye the light is moviug along that straight line. If 
during the whole of its course from the star the light has 
been advancing to the eye along the straight line drawn 
from the eye to the star, the star will be seen in the 
direction of this straight line. This however is not the 
case for two reasons : the first is, that the Earth and the 
observer with it are moving in space; light also moves 
with a uniform and finite though immense velocity; so that 
if light proceed from a star in the direction of a line drawn 
from the star to the observer's eye it will be left behind by 
the Earth and not reach the observer*s eye at all. The 
second reason is that the Earth is surrounded by an at- 
mosphere extending some • miles above the surface ; this 
atmosphere is of varying density, being most dense at the 
surface and rarer the higher we ascend in it ; and thus 
light from a star will not in general describe a straight 
line, its path being bent or refracted in its passage through 
the atmosphere. 

The correction to be applied to a star's place on ac- 
count of the atmosphere is called Refraction; and the 
other correction, due to the motion of the Earth and of 
light, is called Aberration. 

REFRACTION. 

136. Effect qfr^raction on the apparent position of 
a star. 

If the Earth were at rest and were of the same tempe- 
rature throughout its surface, the atmosphere would at 
every point of the surface have the same pressure and 

2i 




temperature ; and at equal distances above the surface the 
pressure and temperature would be the same, and thus 
the atmosphere would arrange itself m «^Vket\Rs\ ««\^rf:«^ 
all concentric with the Earth, and ea.c\i \iwVs\% "^^ ^'^ssvs. 

M. A. 
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pressure, and temperature throughout. On account of the 
unequal distribution of the Sun's heat through the atmo- 
sphere and of the rotation of the Earth, the atmospheric 
pressure and the temperature are different at different 
points on the Earth's surface; allowance may however be 
made for this cause of difference, and the refraction then 
calculated as if each of the concentric layers were of 
uniform temperature and pressure. We shall, therefore, 
for our present purpose assume that at all equal heights 
aboTe the Earth's surface the temperature and pressure 
are the same. Now the height of the atmosphere is not 
n)ore than a small proportion of the radius of the Earth ; 
if therefore a ray SD from a star S reaches the atmosphere 
at D, and the eye of an observer at ^, it is clear that, ex- 
cept for great zenith-distances, the distance ^i> must bear 
a very small ratio to the radius of the Earth ; and the cur- 
vature of the strata through which the ray passes will be 
almost insignificant. If then we suppose the ray to be pass- 
ing through layers of air contained between planes parallel 
to the horizon at A^ we shall get a result whichj for zenith- 
distances not yery great, will be tolerably accurate ;— these 
layers being supposed indefinitely thin, and each of them 
of the same density throughout. 

Now the whole deviation of a ray passing through 
parallel layers is, by a known optical principle, the same as 
if the ray had passed directly from vacuum into the last of 
them. 

Let, then, /i be the index of refraction from vacuum into 
the air at the Earth's surface z 
9XA\S the star, AS' the di- 
rection of the ray at A ; then, 
I SAS' is the refraction ; let 
this=r: and let lS'AZ, the 
tipparent zenith- distance, =z: 
if the ray had been refracted 
directly from vacuum into the 
air at ^, we should have had 
for the refraction 

sin(.2r + r)=ft8in^...(l); 

and this, by what has been ^ 

said, will be the formula re- 

fja/rod ID the actual case. 
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Since r is small, we have from (1) approximately, 
sin ;2f + r cos 2f = /i sin ;2r ; 
/. r=(fi— l)tan4r, 
r being the refraction in circular measure ; if r ' be the 
number of seconds in the refraction, 

r"= -7—777 = ^^7^ tan z, 
sinr' smr' ' 

or r^^— a tan z, where a is a constant. 

The eflfect of refraction is, therefore, to raise the position 
of a star nearer to the zenith, in the vertical plane through 
the star, by an angle which varies as the tangent of the 
apparent zenith-distance. 

137. To determine the coefficient of r^raction. 

We shall now shew how the constant a, which is called 
the coefficient ofr^raction^ may be determined. 

This is done by observation of 2^ 
circumpolar stars, i.e. of stars very 
near the pole. 

Let P be the pole, Zthe zenith, 
% and ^ the points in which the 
diurnal circle of a circumpolar star 
meets the meridian; then^P = tf'P. 

An observer at A will however 
see the star in a position nearer Z 
by the angle through which it is 
raised by refraction. \ 

Hence, if ;2; be the observed zenith-distance of «, 

Z8 = Z + a\ATlZ\ 

so, if ;2^ be the observed zenith-distance of ^, 

Zi^ = z' + aiSiSi z' , 

But Z8 = ZP''P8, 

and Zs'^ZP+Ps; for P*'=P«; 
.'. z-hat2Lnz-\-z'+atBLn2f = Zs-^Z8' = 2ZP, 

So, if another star be observed and have for its observed 
zenith-distances z^ and z-^\ 

Zi + a tan z^^ + ;2r/ + o tan z^ = 2ZP. 

Equating these two values of 2ZP, nvgYvw^ 

^-hy+a(taDz+ta.nz^ = Zx'Vz-!'¥a{\»XiZx\\ss!Ci.z^\ 
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from which equation a may be calculated. By nnmeroos 
observations a has been determined to be=57'5'^ 

The refraction, it must be remembered, is in most cases 
very small, being, at an altitude of 45^ rather less than 1^. 

The above formula for refraction, though a fair approxi- 
mation, is by no means sufficiently accurate for Astronomi- 
cal purposes ; but it may serve to illustrate the way in 
which allowance is made for it in obtaining the true place 
of a star from the ^parent, and vice versd, 

1 38. Tables of r fraction. 

Instead of finding the value of tan z for each observa- 
tion, and multiplying it by its coefficient a, the values of 
tan z, or rather of the function which stands in its place in 
the rigorous investigation, are found for every degree of 
angle from 0^ to 90^ Each of the values so found, being 
multiplied by the Constant of Refraction, gives the corre- 
sponding Refraction. We are thus enabled to form a Table 
of Rrfra4:tions. In practice it is necessary, since the re- 
fraction becomes more irregular the greater ;2r is, to tabulate 
the refraction for intervals of less than a degree for zenith- 
distances greater than a certain angla 

The Tables of Refraction now generally used are those 
of the illustrious BesseL They give the refraction for 
temperature 50^ F. and pressure 29*6 inches for every degree 
of zenith-distance from (f to 35® ; from 36® to h^tfor every 
30^ ; and for still smaller intervals for angles below 54^; for 
altitudes less than 10^ the refraction is given for every 5'. 
There are also tables giving the corrections to be applied 
to each refraction for a temperature and pressure different 
from those taken as the standard. 

139. Various effects qfr^raction, Tmlight, 
Since by refraction the zenith-distances of all the 

heavenly bodies are diminished, they all are seen on the 
horizon before the actual time of rising, and after the actual 
time of setting. The whole period during which they ap- 
pear above the horizon is thus increased. For example, 
the Sun appears above the horizon a short time after it has 
actually set. 

When the Sun is near the horizon, it appears of an oval 

shape, its circumference being somewhat in the form of an 

eJIipee whose least axis is vertacalL ^\Aft «rffi«& ttom the 
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fact that, the re&ttction being greater the greater the 
zenith-distance, the lower limb of the Son is more raised 
than the upper ; the effect being a contraction of all vertical 
lines on ita apparent surface, while tbo horizontal lines are 
nearly unaltered. 

Another effect due to the Earth's, atmosphere is that, 
even when the Sun is below the horizon, rays from the Sun 
will pass throagk and illuminate that part of the atmo- 
sphere which ia above the observer's horizon. By this 
direct illumination of the atmosphere by the Bun, and by 
the reflexion from particles floating in the atmosphere, the 
Son's light still remains for some time after sunset. This 
effect is called twilight. It is found that twilight lasts at 
any place during the time which elapses between sunset 
and the arrival of the Sun at a position on its diurnal circle 
13° of zenith-distance below the horizon of the phtce. 
ABERRATION. 

140. Amount and coefficient qf aberration Jbr ttari. 

■Wo now proceed to the correction called Aberration: 
this correction is due to the motion of the Earth and of 
light ; in virtue of which two motions the line joining the 
observer's eye and the star is not the direction in which 
light comes to him from the star. 

To estimate the amouot of aberration for any star. 

Let £(? be the tangent to the Earth's orbit at (: £fi an 
arc of the orbit described in a 
small interval of time, say 1 
second J then Bb may be con- 
sidered to coincide with the 
tangent at b, and to be de- 
scribed nnifonnlj with the Te- 
locity the Earth has at b. 
Also let oA be the direction 
of the ray from a star which 
arrives at the obserTer's eye 
at h ; the light having arrived 
at a when the Eartit was at B, 
Then, we can shew that a line 
through the obserTer's eye 
parallel to aB vriU, as the ob- 
server is csmed by the Earth from B V>t,>»"Sa» *^^'»^ 
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tion in which Ught comes from a to his eye while he is 
moving from B through h. 

For, let Haf be any intermediate position otBa, cutting 
ba in a': then, 

BE' _hB_ velocity of the Earth 
ac^ ~ ha~ velocity of light ' 
and therefore aaf is described by the light in the same 
time as BBf by the Earth ; and thus the light continually 
arrives simultaneously at successive i>oints of the fixed line 
ah, and of the line aB — ^which is fixed with respect to the 
observer, but is carried on with him by the Earth's motion. 

Hence the line ^& is the straight line drawn from the 
observer's eye along which the light firom the star moves 
at the instant of arriving at his eye. It is therefore the 
direction in which the star is seen. 

The actual direction of the star is ha; that is, the direc- 
tion of the star was ha at the instant the light l^ it which 
reacJies the observer at h : and the apparent direction is 
bA^ drawn parallel to Ba, The aberration is therefore the 
angle Aba^ which is equal to the angle haB : and 

sin baB _hB _ velocity of the Earth ^ 

sin GBa ^Ta~ velocity of light 

wlience, since the aberration is always very small, 

V .. vel. of Earth . ^„ 
aberration = — i — j,. , . . sm CBa 
vel. of light 

in circular measure ; hence the number of seconds in it 

veL of Earth sin CBa 
"" vel. of light * sin 1" 

The angle CBa made by the direction of the Earth's 
motion with the direction of the star is called the EartKs 
way: hence the aberration varies as the sine of the Earth's 
way, and is greatest when this angle is 90^ Thus at the 
pole of the ecliptic the aberration has its greatest value 
in all positions of the Earth in the ecliptic. 

The constant multipUer is called the coefficient of 
Aberration. 

141, Aberration for iSun, Moon, and planets. 
In the case of the Sun, Mooii, ox ^ \^\axAVi) ^^ qisa 
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obtain the whole correction for aberration; i.e. from the 
apparent place we can find the actual place at the instant 
of observation. For, in the figure we may suppose a to be 
the actual position of the body— a planet, suppose— at the 
moment when the ray starts from it which reaches the 
observer at 6, and Bb the small arc described by the Earth 
in the time the ray takes in describing ab. 

Now let A' be the actual place of the planet at the 
iuRtant of observation. Then J^ 
6/4' is the true direction of 
the planet when the Earth 
is at 6; and bA, parallel to 
Ba, is, by what precedes, 
the direction in which it 
is seen. The whole aber- 
ration is therefore equal to 
the angle AbA'; but this 
angle is equal to the angle 
between bA^ and a^, which 
is the angle between the 
positions of the line joining ^ 
the Earth and the planet ^ ^ B 

at the instant of observation and at the instant when the 
planet was at a: and in this interval light has travelled 
from the planet to the Earth. 

Now light travels over a space equal to a radius of the 
Earth's orbit in 8". 18'. If the Sun, therefore, be the 
body, the Sun*s apparent direction is the direction it really 
had 8". 18" previously; if the Moon, or a planet whose 
distance from the Earth, in terms of the Sun's distance 
as unity, is 2), it is the direction it had 8". 18' x i> pre- 
viously. If therefore f be the time of observation, and 
^=^+8". 18" X 2), the observation will give the true place 
for the time t. In order to correct, therefore, the place 
of the Sun, Moon, or any planet for aberration, we have 
simply to correct the time of the observation by the 
interval 8". 18" x D. 

Since the motion of the Earth ss well as of the planet 
must be taken into account, the position of tl\Q Y\%.w<^\>^!KS3.ax. 
be referred to the Earth as origin. T\vq Te«»vvV\»\r^\i^'^^ 
trae geocentric place at the time so cottecX^du 
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142. Effect qf aberration on the apparent position of 
a star in the course of a year. 

We will now explain the effects of aberration on the 
apparent place of a star in the course of a year. 

The place of a star^ when corrected for aberration, 
is (Art 140) the place it occupied some time before the 
observation ; the interval of time being such that during 
that interval light travels the distance of the star from the 
Earth. We will suppose that the true or corrected place 
will not change in the course of the year: that the star in 
fact is so distant that lines joining its position at any time 
with all points in the Earth's orbit may be considered 
parallel ; this is the same as saying that the star has no 
sensible annual parallax (Art 160). If the star has a 
parallax, the effect of it on the place of the star can be 
separately allowed for. 

From Art 140 it is seen that the star is depressed by 
aberration towards the direction of the Earth's motion, in 
the plane through that direction and the star; assuming 
the Earth's orbit to subtend no appreciable angle at the 
star, we may take this plane to coincide with a plane 
through the star and a line through the Sun parallel to the 
Earth's direction of motion. 

Let, now, E be the position of the Earth in its orbit at 
any time, S the true place of a star, CD a diameter of the 




Earth's orbit (which we shall suppose circular) parallel to 
the tangent at E : then S is displaced to «, on the great 
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circle of the celestial sphere formed by its intersection with 
a plane through CD and S\ and s is between S and C, 
As E moves round the orbit, CD revolves in the plane of 
the orbit through 360°, and 8 moves round S till CD comes 
back to its original position : 9 will then be in its old 
position, having described a closed curve about S, 

Since (Art 140) aberration varies as the sine of the 
Earth's way, the angle SOs varies as sin SOC, — the direc- 
tion of the star from being supposed identical with that 
from Ey or the star being considered infinitely distant; — 
thus the aberration will vary with the position of the star, 
and also with the position of the Earth in its orbit, being 
greatest when the direction of the Earth's motion is per- 
pendicular to the direction of the star. 

143. Discovery qf aberration by Bradley, 

We will now briefly describe the process by which 
Bradley in the year 17*26 detected and explained this 
apparent motion of the stars. 

He was making observations, in the plane of the 
meridian, of a star called y Draconis, for the purpose of 
detecting, if possible, annual parallax. This star was chosen 
because it was a bright star and passed the meridian within 
an angle of a few minutes to the south of his zenith; i*e- 
fraction was consequently extremely minute, and therefore 
any error to which it was liable must have been too small 
to affect the result of his observation. The star was also 
very nearly in the solsticial colure, and distant from the 
pole of the ecliptic — where the aberration is greatest — 
only 16'. 

In the figure (next page), let ir be the pole of the ecliptic, 
P of the equator, S the star, Tt the intersection of the 
solsticial colure with the ecliptic. Then, when the Earth is 
at Ty the Sun is seen in direction Tt at its greatest distance 
from the pole P; and when the Earth is at ty it is seen 
nearest P. Hence T and t are respectively the positions 
of the Earth at the winter and summer solstices. So Y 
and ^ (90' from T and t) are the positions of the Earth 
when the Sun is at the autumnal and vernal equinoxes. 

Let the small curve which the apparent place of the 
star describes about S meet the solsticial colure in 9 and «'; 
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then s, 8* are the apparent places of the star when the 
Earth is at Y, ;±; and as the Earth moves through Y in 




direction of the arrow-head, s moves round S along the 
circumference of its aberration-curve. When the Earth is 
at Y it is moving in a direction parallel to tT^ and the star 
is then seen at «; and as the Earth moves in its orbit s moves 
along its curve in a direction perpendicular to the plane 
TPt At T and t the apparent places of the star are the 
points of intersection of the plane \S^ with the aberra- 
tion-curve; and the apparent motion of the star due to 
aberration is then parallel to the plane TPt-, thus when the 
Earth is at either solstice the apparent change of N.P.D. 
of the star on account of aberration is most rapid. Similarly 
it may be shewn that when the Earth is at either equinox 
the change of N.P.D. of the star is least 

Bradley observed the star first of all in December, 1725, 
when the Sun was near the winter solstice ; the Earth was 
therefore near T, and the apparent motion of the star in 
N.P.D. was most rapid. His observations were made with 
a zenith-sector, which gave him the star's meridian zenith- 
distance for every transit of the star. Since the star's 
apparent N.P.D. was daily increasing, the zenith-distance 
was increasing, and the star at each successive transit was 
found to move more and more towards the south: this 
went on till about the beginning of March, 1726, when the 
Earth being near i^ the star appeared near /. After 
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that its N.P.D. altered very slowly and it appeared nearly 
stationary. About the middle of March its N.P.D. dimin- 
ished, and the star appeared to move backwards towards 
the north until September, when it remained nearly 
stationary for some days ; it then moved back again, till in 
December it returned to the position in which it was when 
Bradley first observed it. It was shewn by Bradley that 
all these motions could be accounted for by aberration with 
tolerable accuracy, assuming as a coefficient of aberration 
20'26". He was induced to disregard the hypothesis of 
annual parallax by observing that the change of N.P.D. of 
the star was greatest when it would have been least if 
parallax had been the cause, and vice versd. 

For further information the student is referred to 
Grant's History of Physical Astronomy, page 336. 

144. Aberration-curve an ellipse. 

The aberration-curve can easily be shewn to be ap- 
proximately an ellipse with S as centre, and ss^ as minor 

axis. For since (Art. 140) t- ^s & nearly constant ratio, 

the velocity of the Earth in its orbit being nearly constant^ 
any section, parallel to the ecliptic, of the cone described 
by bA about ba is a, circle: and we may consider the 
section of this cone by the celestial sphere as approxi- 
mately a plane section, and therefore, in general, an 
ellipse. Also, the angle SOt is the least of the angles 
which SO makes with lines in the plane of the ecliptic : 
hence the aberrations in the plane TSt are the least, and 
ss' is the minor axis of the aberration-ellipse. 

145. Velocity of light ascertained from eclipses of 
Jupiter^ s satellites. 

Before the discovery of aberration, it had been observed 
that the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites occurred sometimes 
earlier and sometimes later than the time calculated. 
Komer, to account for this phenomenon, had assumed 
that this was due to the less or greater time taken by the 
light to come from Jupiter to the Earth, according to its 
distance; the distance being least when Jupiter was in 
opposition, and greatest when in conjunction with the 
Sun. The uuiform velocity of light which Kdmer wuB; 
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obliged to assume to reconcile the obsenred times of the 
eclipses with the calculated times, when substituted in the 
expression for aberration, gives the same value for the 
coefficient as that obtained by Bradley by the obserrations 
of y Draconis, thus confirming, from quite independent 
considerations, the theory of aberration by which Bradley 
explained the apparent motion of that star. 

146. Diurnal aberration. 

In discussing the aberrations of stars we have hitherto 
taken account only of the orbital motion of the Earth : we 
must however combine with the aberration so obtained a 
small correction due to the Earth's diiunal motion. This 
will be different for different latitudes on the Earth^s 
surface. It is called the diurnal aberration; its effect on 
a star, at the time of transit, is to displace it in a direction 
perpendicular to the meridian. 

To calculate the coefficient of diurnal aberration for a 
given latitude X. 

Let r be the Earth*s radius; a that of the Earth's 

orbit: then, since a place in latitude X describes a circle of 

radius »r cos X, in one revolution of the Earth, we have, 

taking a second as the unit of time, 

... -,, , SflrrcosX 

velocity of the plaoe=2-j3^^^^ 

velocity of light=g3^gj^, 

.'. coefficient of diurnal aberration 

206266 2frx498 . 
23760 • 86400 
=0*3" COS X nearly. 

PARALLAX 

147. General (ffect cfparaUax, 

The direction in which a star is seen by an observer on 
the Earth's surface would, if the stars were not at an 
immeasurable distance, be appreciably different when the 
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star is seen from different points on the Earth's surface ; 
and it would therefore be necessary to refer them to some 
common point from which their directions should be 
estimated. 

For the fixed stars, however, the angles subtended even 
by a diameter of the Earth's orbit are, for the most part, 
absolutely inappreciable by the most refined observations. 
This is not the case with the Sun, Moon, and planets, lines 
from which to different points of the Earth's surface differ 
perceptibly in direction. It is therefore necessary to refer 
the observations of these bodies to some one common 
point. The centre of the Earth is the point to which they 
are all referred. 

Let C (fig. next page) be the centre of the Earth, the 
position of an observer on it, M of the centre of the Sun, 
Moon, or a planet ; then the l OMG is called the parallax 
ofM. 

If the Earth were a perfect sphere, the i MOZ' made 
by MO with CO produced would be the true zenith-dis- 
tance of M, Since, however, the Earth is a spheroid, 
generated by the revolution of an ellipse of small ellipticity 
about its minor axis, Z'OC\a not the normal at 0\ let ZO 
be the normal ; then ZO lies in the meridian through Z'Oj 
and makes a small angle with it. Also, since the ellipticity 
of the Earth is correctly known, the angle between ZO and 
Z'O can be calculated for every place whose latitude is 
known. If then the zenith-distance of 3f be observed at O, 
we have, by subtracting the angle ZOZ\ the angle Z'OM, 

The general effect of parallax is, as is obvious from the 

figure, to increase the zenith-distance, and therefore to 

depress a body in a vertical plane through the star. It is 

zero at Z\ or very near the zenith, and greatest when 

L COM =90^, or when the body is on the horizon. 

148. ParaUax of the Moon determined by observa- 
tions at ttoo places on the same meridian. 

We will now shew how by observations of the Moon at 
different places on the same meridian, whose latitudes are 
known, we can find its distance, and its parallax at any 
zenith-distance. 

Let O, O^he the two stations from which the observa- 
tions are taken. Produce CC to y, and let zO^ be the 
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normal to the Earth at (X, then zO, z(y are both in the 
plane (70(7, which is the meridian of the two places. 




On the same day, let observations be taken with the 
Mural Circle (or Transit Circle) at the transit of the Moon 
oyer the meridian. We thus obtain the angles ZOMy 
zCM, whence the angles ZOM^ afO'M, and therefore 
their supplements COM, COM, are known. Let GOM—z^ 
and CO'M=s^y and let r, / be the radii of the Earth at 
and 0\ which are known, since the latitudes of and 
(y are known. And let the geocentric distance of the 
Moon, C3/, = i2. 

Then, if jt?, p' be the Moon's parallaxes at and (7, the 
triangle COM gives 

sin/? _ T 

^m.z~ R 

sin t/ if^ 
8imilarly, :7ZT>=» (2)- 



(1), 



sm^; 



R 
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Again, the angle OCO" can be determined in terms of 
the latitudes at and (y : let it equal a ; then 
p+p''¥z + z' + a = angles OM(y, 0C0\ COM, G(yM, 

= 360^ (3). 

Equations (1), (2), and (3), determine R^ p, and p'. 
Having determined R, equation (1) gives j9 the parallax 
for any point on the Earth's surface for which r isJbiown ; 
L e. for any place whose latitude is known. 

149. Method of obviating the' uncertainty of refraction. 

We have supposed that the zenith-distances at and 
(y can be correctly observed ; unfortunately, the uncer- 
tainty of refraction would seriously affect observations in 
which sucli extreme accuracy is required as in the present 
case. In equations (1) and (2), any error in z, sf resulting 
from refraction will be unimportant, since it will be multi- 

r Y^ 
plied by the small fractions ^, and -^ : in equation (3) how- 
ever, it would materially affect the determination of 
p +p'. It is important, therefore, if possible, to determine 
p+p' by some method in which the error of refraction 
may be as nearly as possible got rid of. This is done by 
observing some star which passes the meridian at the 
same time as the Moon, and very near it 

Draw Osy Osl in the direction of such a star \ these lines 
are sensibly parallel The difference of the observed 
zenith-distances of s and M 2iiO and (7, gives the angles 
sOMy s'OM, And since the star and Moon differ little in 
zenith-distance, any error in the refraction will affect both 
nearly equally ; the angles sOM, s'O'MB.re therefore nearly 
unaffected by any error due to this cause. 

Since sO, flQ are parallel, the sum of the angles bOM, 
flCyM is the angle OMO' or p+p', Hhxxs p-\-p' is deter- 
mined very accurately : let it equal /3 ; we may therefore 
write 

P'^P'=P (4), 

and equation (4) may be substituted for (3). 

It is clearly desirable that and (/ should be very 
distant from each other. The observatories at Greenwich 
and at the Cape of Good Hope satisfy this condition, the 
north latitude of Greenwich being 51^. 28, and the south 
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latitude of the Cape being 33^60'. The parallax of the 
Moon has been determined by observations taken at these 
obsenratories : R was found to be about 240,000 miles or 
about 60 radii of the Earth ; and the value of p when 
z = go*' — which is called the horizontal parallax — about 67'. 



150. 
Venutt. 



Sun^s paraUax by transit of 






This method cannot be used for the 
Sun; a more refined method being 
necessary on account of its great dis- 
tance and consequently small parallax. 

One of the best methods of deter- 
mining the Sun's distance and paral- 
lax, is by observations at two observa- 
tories, a great distance apart, of transits 
of Venus across the Sun's disc. 

If the orbit of Venus were in the 
plane of the ecliptic, Venus would 
transit the Sun's disc at each con- 
junction. Since, however, its orbit is 
inclined to the ecliptic, a transit can 
only occur when at the time of con- 
junction Venus is sufficiently near the 
ascending or descending node of its 
orbit 

The actual determination of the 
Sun's parallax by this means is so 
extremely complicated, that it would 
be nearly impossible to give a satis- 
factory account of it in an elementary 
manner, if all the minute details which 
are incidental to it were taken into 
account. The general principle of the 
method may however be explained 
without much difficulty. 

Let E, V, S be the positions of 
the centres of the Earth, Venus, and 
the Sun at a time when Venus is in 
conjunction, and is near its node. 
The orbit of Venus being inclined at a small angle, about 
.23', to the ecliptic, if Venus be sufficiently near its 
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node its centre will be distant from the Sun's centre by 
less than the angular radius of the Sun : it will therefore 
be seen projected as a dark spot on the Sun's disc. 

At this instant, suppose A and B to be the positions of 
observers, A in the northern hemisphere, and B in the 
southern, at two places at the extremities of a diameter of 
the Earth. Suppose, also, that the diameter is the one 
which is at that time perpendicular to the orbit of Venus. 
Since the inclination of the orbit of Venus is small, -45 will 
be nearly perpendicular to the ecliptic. 

At some time — about three hours — ^before Venus is 
actually in conjunction, it will appear at the edge of the 
Sim's disc on the east side of the centre ; and will move 
across the disc from east to west. For, in passing through 
conjunction, the Earth and Venus will each describe a 
portion of its orbit, the velocity of Venus being greater than 
that of the Earth : the motion of Venus relatively to the 
Earth will therefore be in the direction of Venus's orbital 
motion, which is from east to west at inferior conjunction. 

Its apparent path across the Sun, as seen from the 
Earth's centre, will be parallel to its direction of motion ; 
as seen from A and B, it will therefore appear to describe 
two lines (7i>, cd, parallel to the direction of motion of 
Venus, and therefore in the case supposed, nearly perpen- 
dicular to AB, Let the plane A VB meet CD, cd in .Pand 
6r; then FO is parallel to AB. 

Now FG : AB= VF : VB; 

and the ratio of the distances of Venus and of the Earth 
from the Sun is knovm by Kepler's third law ; thus, the 
ratio of VF to BF is known, and hence the ratio of 
VF : VB, The latter ratio is about 5 : 2. 

Hence FG is 2^ times AB; and therefore the angle 
subtended by FG at E is about 2^ times the angle sub- 
tended by ^5 at S, i.e. it is 5 times the Sun's horizontal 
parallax. 

If, then, by any means we can measure FG, we shall 
obtain 5 times the Sun's horizontal parallax. Only about 
one-fifth, therefore, of any error in estimating FG will affect 
the determination of the Sun's parallax. We have, in fact, 
5 times as great an angle to measure. 

Now the angle subtended by FG at the Earth's centre 

M.A. ^ 
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cannot of coarse be found by direct measurement It is 
however inferred from the times occupied bj Venus in 
performing its transit as observed from A and B: and 
those times of transit being about 6 hours each, the accuracy 
with which they can be determined is very great, an error 
of a second of time being a very small proportion of tlie 
whole. 

From the tables of the motions of Venus and the Earth, 
we can calculate the time in which the geocentric motion 
of Venus would be an angle equal to a diameter of the Sun. 
Comparing this time ivith the times of describing CD and 
cd, we have the ratios of cd and CD to the Sun's diameter. 
These two ratios determine the positions of cd and CD on 
the Sun's disc; and hence FG is known. 

The method of observing the time of ingress of Venus's 
centre, is by taking the mean of the times when Venus just 
touches the disc and when it is just wholly within it ; and 
the time of egress is found in a similar manner. The differ- 
ence of the times so found is the duration of the transit 

In the rigorous investigation many circumstances which 
we have entirely omitted, such as the inclination of AB to 
a perpendicular to the ecliptic, the exact motions of Venus 
and tiie Earth, and the rotation of the Earth during the 
transit, must be taken into account. The above can there- 
fore only be looked upon as a sketch of the principle of the 
method, as applied to a much simpler case than occurs in 
practice. The rotation of the Earth is small compared to 
its orbital motion, but it perceptibly affects the times of 
ingress and egress of Venus. 

It is easily seen that the rotation increases the duration 
of the transit to an observer at A^ and diminishes it to an 
observer at B\ for the rotation moves A and B in opposite 
directions. 

The Sun's parallax as determined by transits of Venus 
has been estimated at 8*57'^ This value makes the Sun's 
distance equal to about 95 millions of miles. 

151. Reasons for pr^rring transits of Venus to 
transits qf Mercury, 

The same method is applicable to transits of Mercury; 

but transits of Venus give much more trustworthy results, 

for many reasons. In tVie ftwl \A»fte, '^«tcv«?s '"» \bn«.Vv 
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farther from the Earth at inferior conjunction than Venus 
is; the parallax of Mercury, on the effect of which the 
difference in the observed times of transit principally 
depends, is therefore much less; the difference in the 
observed times of transit at the two stations is therefore 
much less for Mercury than for Venus, and therefore any 
error in estimating the times more seriously affects the 
result 

A^ain, the difference of the yolocities of Mercury and 
the Earth is much greater than that of Venus and the 
Earth; the apparent motion of Mercury across the Sun's 
disc is consequently much more rapid; the time of transit 
being shorter, any error in determining it is therefore a 
larger proportion of the whole, and is thus more important. 

Another objection to Mercury is that its apparent 
diameter is much less, so that the moments of internal 
contact cannot be observed so accurately. 

162. Intervals at which transits of Venus may occur. 
In order that a transit of Venus may happen near 
either node it is necessary not only that Venus should be 
near that node, but that the Earth should be at the time 
in nearly the same direction from the Sun as Venus is. 
Thus in the interval between two transits of Venus, not 
only Venus but also the Earth must have completed 
almost exactly an integral number of sidereal revolutions. 
Let then m and n be the number of revolutions completed 
respectively by Venus and the Earth between two transits ; 
then, since a sidereal revolution of Venus is effected iu 
224 700, and of the Earth in 365*256 mean solar days, we 
must satisfy as nearly as possible the equation 

m X 224*7 = nx 366'266, 

224*7 _ n , 
^' 365*266 ~ m ' 
and the integers which most nearly satisfy this equation 
are found by finding the conyerging fractions to the 
fraction on the left-hand sida These are found to be 

S 237 713 . 
13' 382' 1169* 
thus the number of years elap&ed \>^\rw^>TL \,x«ck&\\&^^^ 
jfa//ie node are 8, 237, 713, or muitipVe^ ol\>as»^ xwxjssjoe^^. 
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At the present time the Earth passes through the line 
of nodes of Venus's orbit in June and December. Transits 
of Venus can therefore happen only in these months. The 
next transit will occur at the ascending node in December, 

1882. 

1 63. Sun^s distance hy parallax of Mars in opposition. 
Distances of the planets deduced by Kepler's third law. 

Another method of determining the Sun's distance is 
by finding the parallax of Mars when this planet is in 
opposition. In this position it is nearest to us, its distance 
being the difference of the radii of the orbits of Mars and 
the Earth. Its parallax is then about 2^', which is large 
enough to be determined by a method similar to that 
used for the Moon. We thus obtain Mars' distance, or 
the difference of the radii of the orbits of Mars and the 
Earth. And by Kepler's third law we can find the ratio 
of these radii; we thus deduce the radius of the Earth's 
orbit, i.e. the Sun's distance. The Sun's parallax, as de- 
termined by observations of Mars, has been estimated 
at 8-95". 

M. Foucault has recently by direct experiment deter- 
mined the Telocity of light. Assuming the correctness of 
his result we can determine, from the formula for the 
constant of aberration, the velocity of the Earth. Now the 
length of a sidereal year is very accurately known: hence 
knowing the velocity of the Earth we can find the length 
of the circumference of its orbit : and this being equal to 
27rx Sun's distance, the Sun's distance can be inferred. 
The distance thus determined is about 92 millions of 
miles : being 3 million miles nearer than that given by the 
transit of Venus. It gives for the Sun's parallax 8*86". 
This is nearly the parallax which M. Le Verrier had been 
led to adopt from considerations quite independent. 

Having determined the Earth's distance from the Sun, 
the distances of the other planets from the Sun become 
known by Kepler's third law. Hence we can infer the 
distance of each planet from the Earth at any part of its 
orbit, and consequently its parallax. 
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PRECESSION AND NUTATION. 



164. Precession and Nutation due to cJiange of di- 
rection of the Earth's axis. 

The motions, called Precession and Nutation, are real 
motions of the poles and equator of the Earth. The 
Earth's axis of rotation moves, in the conrse of a year, in 
such a manner as to maintain almost exactly the same 
direction in space; it moves in fact very nearly parallel to 
itself. The equator, being perpendicular to it, moves also 
very nearly parallel to itself. And the line of intersection 
of the equator and the fixed plane of the ecliptic conse- 
quently maintains very nearly a fixed direction. If the 
axis of the Earth moved exactly parallel to itself, the 
R. A.S and N.F.D.s of the fixed stars would be invariable. 
This however is not the case. The R.A.s and N.P.D.S are 
found to be subject to variation. We infer therefore that 
the Earth's axis is not fixed in direction. 

PRECESSION. 

155. Nature cf the motion called Precession, How 
first detected. 

When the R.A.S and N.P.D.S of any star from time to 
time are converted into celestial longitude and latitude, so 
as to refer the star's place to the ecliptic, it is found that 
the longitude of the star increases uniformly with the time, 
while the latitude is unaltered. This proves that the 
ecliptic is fixed, but the line of iutera^cUwv «^l \\»^\Si^"Oftft 
cguator regredet uniformly. S>mce tW '^xixw^ 'KiQ^AKs^^»» 
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progressive, the intersection of the ecliptic with the equator 
moves so as to meet the Sun. The Sun therefore crosses 
the equator earlier than it otherwise would. On this 
account the motion is called Precession of the Equinoxes. 
The obliquity of the ecliptic is found to be subject to no 
increase or diminution with the time. The position of the 
equator being given at any time, its position at any subse- 
quent time is determined by drawing a plane at the same 
inclination to the ecliptic through the new position of tlie 
line of intersection. 

The inclination of the planes being unaltered the incli- 
nation of their poles, .^r-^^ P 
which is the same angle, 
is unaltered. 

Let now be the 
centre of the celestial 
sphere; yO:^ the line 
of the equinoxes; «r, P 
the poles of the ecliptic 
and equator. Then irO 
and PO are both per- y^' 
p^idicularto Y£:; and the plane irOP is tliereforo per- 
pendicular to Y:£^. The angle through which Y:fh moves 
in any time is therefore the angle through which plane nOP 
moves about On. Hence P describes a small circle uni- 
formly about v. The angle through which Y:ib regredes 
along the ecliptic in one year is about 50*2'^; the pole of the 
equator will therefore complete a revolution about the pole 
of the ecliptic, and the line of the equinoxes will complete 
a revolution in the ecliptic, in about 25,820 years. The 
obliquity of the ecliptic is about 23®. 28' ; hence, at the 
beginning and end of an interval equal to half this time, P 
will be in positions about 47® apart: thus, the pole now 
occupies a position 47® apart from the position which it 
OQCupied about 12,910 years ago. 

At the present time the north pole is about 1^® distant 
from a star of the second magnitude in the constellation of 
the Leaser Bear; which star, on account of indicating so 
nearly the position of the pole, is called the pole-^tar^ or 
I^olarig. This star will, 12,910 years hence, be aboni half 
vrny between the pole and the eq\]L&U>T. 
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Th« equinoctial points were once in tlie constellations 
of Aries and Libra. In consequence of the regression of 
the equinoctial points on the ecliptic, the point which was 
in Aries, and was hence called the first point of Aries, is now 
entering into the constellation Pisces. It will in the course 
of time pass through all the constellations in the Zodiac, 
and in the lapse of ages return to Aries. 

The effect of the regression of the equinoctial points in 
diminishing the length of a year has been explained in the 
Chapter on Time : — (Chapter v.). Since the seasons depend 
on the positions of the Sun with respect to the equator, the 
effect of the motion of the equinoxes to meet the Sun is to 
shorten the interval at which each recurs. 

In 72 years the equinoctial points will have regreded 
through more than 1® ; if, therefore, the R.A.S of stars be 
compared at intervals of a century or more, the apparent 
motion in R.A. becomes quite conspicuous. It is in this 
manner that Precession was first detected (about 150 B.O.), 
long before the time of refined observations. 

166. Physical cause of Precession, 

The physical cause of Precession was discovered by 
Newton. It was shewn by him to arise from the attractions 
of the Sun and Moon on the spheroidal Earth. If the 
Earth were a sphere the attraction of each would pass 
through the centre of the Earth and produce no motion of 
the axis. But since the Earth consists, in fact, of a sphere 
about the polar axis as diameter, in addition to a portion 
due to the excess of the equatoris^ diameter of the Earth's 
spheroid over the polar diameter, there is ^ attraction on 
this protuberant part, which produces i^ motion of the axis 
the general nature of which has been described. The part 
of the Precession due to the Moon is called Lunar Preces- 
sion, and that due to the Sun Solar Precession, The 
Moon, though much smaller than the Sun, yet, in conse- 
quence of being so near the Earth, produces by far the 
most important part of the effect; the combined effect pf 
the two is called Lunisolar Precession. 

1 57. Stars^ places corrected for Precession, 
The places of the stars are cortecXi^^ Iw '^t^rrrsssss^^s^ 
referring them to the posiUoiift ^\v\«^ VJCi^ ^oj^^aXft'^ «!»»».-| 
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the first point of Aries had at some fixed epoch. The 
motions of this plane and point among the fixed stars 
having been determined by observations of the stars 
throughout a long period, we are able, given the position 
of a star with reference to the positions of the equator and 
first point of Aries at the time of observation, to determine 
the position with reference to the places which they occu- 
pied at a fixed epoch — say at the beginning of the year 1800. 

NUTATION. 

158. Effect of Nutation on the places of start. Phy- 
sical came qf Nutation , 

The motion of the Earth's axis which we have described 
is, though not quite its accurate motion, so near to it, that 
the difference could not be detected except by observa- 
tions capable of considerable accuracy. It was found 
however by Bradley, that after correcting for Precession 
there was still an apparent motion of the stars to be ac- 
counted for, small indeed, but quite discernible with the 
instruments then in use. 

By observations extending over a period of 19 years, he 
found that the stars had all apparent very small motions 
by which they deviated from their original positions, and 
finally returned to them again. He inferred from this that 
the position of the pole varied slightly from the place which 
it would occupy on account of Precession, but that its 
motion with reference to that place was a motion of oscil- 
lation in virtue of which it returns periodically to its mean 
position, the period of the oscillation being about 18]^ years. 
This period corresponding accurately with the period of a 
revolution of the Moon's node confirmed Bradley in the 
original hypothesis by which he accounted for the motion, 
which was that it was produced by the varying attraction 
of the Moon on the protuberant matter of the Earth in 
different positions of the Moon^s orbit with respect to the 
equator. 

This oscillation of the axis about its mean place is called 

Nutation ; and the correction necessary to be applied to 

the places of the star in consequence of it, in order to refer 

them to planes absolutely fixed, is the correction for 

Adulation. 
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This accouut of the phenomenon has been fully con- 
firmed, not only by obseryation, but by the agreement of 
its period and amount with that given by an investigation 
of the action of the Moon on the Earth on dynamical 
principles. 

Strictly speaking the whole Nutation is due to the 
combined actions of the Sun and Moon. But the action 
of the Sun in producing Nutation, though perceptible, is 
very much smaller than that of the Moon: its period is half 
a year. 

The maximum change in the obliquity of the ecliptic 
produced by Nutation is about 9'^ and the maximum 
change in the longitudes of stars in consequence of the 
nutational motion of the first point of Aries is nearly IT', 

The actual motion of the pole of the equator about the 
pole of the ecliptic will, on account of Precession and 
Nutation, be in an undulating curve separating very little 
from a small circle about the pole of the ecliptic, and such 
that, if the position of the pole of the equator be given at 
any time, its positions at intervals of about 18]^ years from 
that time will all lie in the same small circle. 

159. Motion of the ecliptic. Proper motions qf stars. 

The ecliptic has been assumed hitherto to be an 
absolutely fixed plane. It however has a small motion 
due to the action of the planets on the Sun. This motion 
is in reality periodic: but its period is so immense that 
it may practically be assumed to be non-periodic. The 
effect of it is a gradual small change in the obliquity and 
in the position of the first point of Ariea These effects 
are called Planetary Precession. Being produced by a 
motion of the ecliptic, they do not affect declinations of 
stars : but the R. A.s are continually increased by it to the 
amount of less than 2^^ per year. 

Even after allowance has been made for all these 
causes of apparent displacement of the stars, they are 
still found to be generally subject to minute apparent 
motions among one another : these are called Proper 
motions of the stars, and are supposed to arise either 
from actual motions of their own, or apparent motions 
due to an actual motion of the &oW «»^%\£i«i Vcv ^-^s^. 
Such motions however are, aa ixiaj \>^ %M^^Q^«k^> ^^sOasst 
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continuous in one direction, or of such long periods that we 
may practically consider them to be so. 

160. Stellar — or annual— parallax. 

We now come to the question of stellar Pandlax. The 
Parallax of a star can only be detected by its apparent 
displacement as seen from different points of the Earth's 
orbit. The greatest efifbct thus produced is when the star 
is observed from opposite points of the orbit; it is in aH 
cases extremely small, and only in a very few has it been 
detected with certainty at all. It will readily be under- 
stood that, after the host of corrections which have to be 
applied to a star's place in order to refer it to planes 
absolutely fixed, the minute amount of Parallax will stand 
a great chance of being absorbed in some small error in 
the application of one or other of these corrections. 

Two considerations serve as guides in selecting stars to 
observe for Parallax. One is the brightness, wldch is an 
d priori argument of proximity; and another its proper 
motion; stars whose proper motions are most conspicuous 
being naturally deemed nearest. 




The two stars, whose Parallaxes have been determined 
most satisfactorily, are a Centauri, and 61 GygnL The 



Annual Parallax, 
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Parallax of the former of these was determined by Mr 
Henderson at the Cape of Good Hope, and that of the 
latter by Bessel. We will now explain the general effect 
on a star's place produced by Parallax. 

161. Effect qf annual parallax on the places of stars. 

Let S he A star ; the Sun ; T any position of the * 
Earth in the ecliptic. Then the angle TSO (fig. Art. 160) 
is called the annual Parallax of the star at the time 
when the Earth is at T. Now, 

sin TSO = ^ sin TOS= ^ sm TOS 

very nearly; hence the angle TSO is greatest when 
sin TOS is greatest, that is, when TOS is a right angle. 
Let DOW the plane of the paper represent the plane of 

T 




the ecliptic; and let a plane Rnr be drawn through the 
star and the pole of the ecliptic. Then if Tt be a diameter 
of the ecliptic perpendicular to Rr, it is pei*pendicular to 
the plane Rirr, and therefore to OS. Hence the annual 
ParaJlax of the star is greatest in the plane through Tt 
and S, or when the Earth is at 7* or t. Its position as seen 
from the Earth will describe a curve about its position aS' 
as seen from the Sun, its distance from S being greatest 
in the direction perpendicular to the plane Rirr, and least 
in that plane. The effect of Parallax is, then, to make a 
star describe in the course of a year a small curve about 
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a mean position ; and if its places be compared at intervals 
of half a year they will be fomid to dififer, the difference 
being greatest when it is observed from positions of the 
Earth 90^ distant from the plane through the star and 
tlie pole of the ecliptic. The effect is similar to that 
of aberration, except in the fact that the maximum effect 
happens for each star in that position of the Earth in its 
orbit for which the effect of aberration is a minimum, and 
vice versa (Art 142). 

162. Parallaxes of a Centauri and 61 Cygni, 

Henderson, by direct observations of the brijrht star 
a Centauri, after applying the corrections, including that 
for proper motion, detected displacements similar to those 
described above, and found its greatest Parallax to be 
0*98''. This corresponds to a distance from the Sun of 
more than 206 thousand times the distance of the Earth 
from the Sun. 

The star 61 Cygni, though only of the 5th magnitude, 
was observed for Parallax, on account of its being known 
to have a large proper motion. The method adopted was 
to observe its distances from two stars within a few 
minutes distance of it, by means of the heliometer. By 
these differential obsefvatious all the sources of error, 
except that incidental to the proper motion of the star, 
were almost entirely eliminated. From the apparent 
annual motion of the star as so determined, Bessel as- 
signed an annual Parallax of 0*35'^ It has since been 
observed with more perfect instruments by different astro- 
nomers, who agree in assigning a somewhat larger Parallax 
of about 0o4". 
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ON THE PLANETS. 



163. Tits Planets, Bode's law. 

Before the present century, the number of planets 
known, including the Earth, was seven only; viz. Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus; 
Mercury being the nearest to the Sun, and the rest more 
remote in the order in which they are written. 

The orbits which the planets describe about the Sun, 
as has been explained in Art. 26, are ellipses of small ex- 
centricity with the Sun in one of the foci of each ellipse, 
described in planes making small angles with the ecliptic. 

The mean distances of the planets from the Sun were 
observed to obey pretty closely an empirical law, called 
Bode's law. This law is, that, if the distance of Mercury 
be called 4, that of Venus is 4 + 3 or 7 ; of the Earth 
4 + 2 X 3 or 10; of Mars 4 + 2'' x 3 or 16 ; of Jupiter4 + 2* x 3 
or 52; of Saturn 4 + 2^x3 or 100; and of Uranus 4 + 2^* x 3 
or 196. At about the distance 4 + 2' x 3 or 28, being the 
term of the series between the terms which correspond to 
the distances of Mars and Jupiter, a large number of very 
small planets have been discovered from time to time since 
the beginning of the present century ; the number at pre- 
sent known amounts to more than eighty. 

164. Perturbations. Discovery of Neptune, 

The orbits of all the planets would be accurately 
ellipses if the Sim were the only attracting body. Since, 
however, each planet has an attractive power proportional 
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to its mass aud inversely as the square of the distance, the 
Son and any planet will not only attract each other, but 
each will be acted upon by every other body in the solar 
system. 

The effect of any body on the motion of a planet rela- 
tively to the Sun depends on the difference of its attractions 
due to the difference in the distances from it of the planet 
and the Sun. 

Hence arise perturbations in the motions of the planets, 
that is, deviations from the positions they would occupy 
with respect to the Sun, if tiie Sun were the only body 
which attracted them. These perturbations are small ; the 
orbit of any planet therefore does not differ very much 
from an ellipse; and the corrections to be applied on 
account of this deviation are small 

The effect of any planet on the motion of any other can 
be calculated, if the orbit of the former be Imown with 
sufficient accuracy. 

If the motion of any planet be calculated, taking account 
of the perturbations due to all the rest, the theoretical 
places assigned to the planet ought to agree with the places 
found by observation. The places assigned to Uranus from 
the results of theory were found to differ from the observed 
places; and it was suggested that the differences might be 
accounted for by the action of a planet whose orbit was 
exterior to that of Uranus. Accordingly Professor Adams 
in this country and M. Le Verrier in France simultaneously 
endeavoured to account for the perturbations on this sup- 
position, and to determine the orbit and place of a planet 
which would produce the perturbations with which Uranus 
was affected. The efforts of these two astronomers resulted 
in the discovery, made by each independently in the year 
1846, of a planet, whose mean distance from the Sun is 
about 30 times that of the Earth. This is the planet 
Neptune. 

The empirical law of Bode gives the mean distance of 
Neptune 38*8 times that of the Earth, which is seen to be 
much too great. 

165. Superior and inferior planets, Coftjundion 
and opposition. Perihelion and aphelion. Nodes, 

The planets, Earth included, all revolve in the same 
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directioii about the Sun. The excentricities of the orbits 
of the planets and their inclinations to the ecUptic are all 
small ; and it has been shewn by Lagrange that, although 
they yary from time to time in consequence of the mutual 
actions of the planets, yet these variations are confined 
within certain limits. These limits are small : the orbits 
will therefore never deviate much from circles, and the 
planes in which they are described will always be inclined 
at small angles to the ecliptic. 

The planets Mercury and Venus, whose orbits are 
between the Sun and the Earth's orbit, are called inferior 
pUmets; those whose orbits are exterior to the Earth's are 
called superior planets, 

A planet is said to be in conjunction or syzygy when 
its longitude, as seen from the Earth, is the same as that 
of the Sun. Since the inclination of the planet's orbit is 
small, the latitude is always small ; at conjunction therefore 
the plknet will be seen nearly in the direction of the Sun. 

An inferior planet may, at conjunction, be either on the 
same side of the Sun as the Earth, or on the opposite. In 
the former case, the planet is between the Sun and the 
Earth and is nearest to the Earth ; it is then said to be in 
inferior cor^unction. In the latter case, the Sun is be- 
tween the Earth and the planet, and the planet is farthest 
from the Earth ; it is then said to be in superior con- 
junction. 

The superior planets can never be between the Sun and 
the Earth ; they can, therefore, never be in inferior con- 
junction. 

A planet is said to be in opposition when its longitude 
differs from that of the Sun by ISQO. The Earth is then 
between the planet and the Sun. 

It is evident that an inferior planet can never be in 
opposition. 

The angle subtended at the observer's eye by the centres 
of the Sun and a planet is called the elongation of the 
planet. When the angle is 90® the planet is said to be in 
quadrature. 

When a planet is at its least distance from the Sun it is 
said to be in perihelion; and when at its greatest distance, 
it is said to be in aphelion. The least and greatest dis- 
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tances are called respectively the perihelion- and the 
aphelion-distance. Perihelion and aphelion are evidently 
at the extremities of the major axis of the planet's orbit. 

The points in which a planet's orbit meets the ecliptic, 
or where the planet is when its latitude is zero, are called 
the nodes of the orbit. The node in which the planet is 
when it is passing from the south to the north side of the 
ecliptic is called the dscending node; and the other node 
is called the descending node. 

The place which a planet would appear to occupy in the 
heavens if seen from the Earth's centre is called its Geo- 
centric place : and the place which it would occupy if seen 
from the Sun's centre is called its Heliocentric place. 

166. Phases, Cusps, 

The planets are opaque nearly spherical bodies, deriving 
their light from the Sun. The illumined portion of a 
planet's surface, at any time, is therefore the hemisphere 
which is turned towards the Sun, and separated from the 
unillumined hemisphere by a plane perpendicular to the 
line joining the centres of the Sun and planet When the 
planet is directly between the Sun and the Earth it pre- 
sents its unillumined hemisphere to the Earth ; this can 
only occur, of course, in the case of an inferior planet 
Thus Mercury or Venus, when it is so near its node at 
inferior conjunction as to be directly between the observer's 
position and some point on the Sun's disc, appears projected 
on the disc as a dark spot (Art 150). When a planet is in 
opposition or superior conjunction, the whole of its illu- 
mined hemisphere is tuniei towards the Earth. In inter- 
mediate positions only part of its illumined hemisphere is 
visible. The proportion of the visible hemisphere which is 
illumined is called the phase. 

When the phase is one-half, or half the disc is illumined, 
the planet is said to be dichotomized. In this case the 
line drawn from the observer's position to the planet is 
evidently perpendicular to the line joining the centres of 
the Sun and planet 

Since the planets describe orbits about the Sun's centre 
which are approximately circles, and the orbits of the 
superior planets are exterior to that of the Earth, any 
position of the Earth is within the area enclosed by the 
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circle described by a superior planet; the angle between 
the geocentric and heliocentric distances of a superior 
planet is therefore never so great as a right angle. Hence 
never less than half the disc of a superior planet is illu- 
mined. A superior planet therefore never appears dicho- 
tomized. 

When less than half the disc is illumined the planet is 
said to be homed; and the extreme points of the illumined 
portion are called the horns or ctisps of the planet When 
more than half the ^isc is illumined the planet is said to be 
gibbous. 

167. Correction for d^ective illumination. 

In taking an observation of a planet (or the Moon), 
when not full, with the Transit-Circle, account must be 
taken of the position of the boundary of the illuminated 
and unilluminated portions or of the line of cusps, and also 
oT the magnitude of the phase. The circumference of the 
disc will be a circle half illumined and half uniUumined. 
The horizontal wire, in determining the zenith-distance of 
the planet's centre, is made to pass successively through 
the highest and lowest visible points, i.e. through the 
highest and lowest points of the illumined portion. If, 
therefore, the line joining the horns does not coincide with 
the meridian, one of the two positions of the horizontal 
wire touches the planet's disc, and the other cuts off an 
uniUumined portion. The portion cut off can be calculated 
from a knowledge of the amount of phase and position of 
the cusps, or of the position of the planet with respect to 
the Earth and Sun; the correction made on this account 
is called the correction for defective illumination. When 
it has been made, the result of the mean of the observations 
is the zenith-distance of the planet's centre. In an obser- 
vation of this kind the two portions of the planet actually 
observed are called the upper and lower limbs. 

The difference between the readings for the limbs, after 
the correction hajs been made, gives the diameter of the 
planet. 

If the planet's diameter is known, to the reading for the 
limb observed — corrected if the limb is defective — must be 
added or subtracted the reading for the semidiameter, by 
which means the reading for the centre is obtained. 

M. A. ^Si 
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The same method of proceeding apples in taking a 
transit of a planet 

168. Apparent motions of planets ; when direct and 
fchen retrograde. 

We now proceed to the explanation of the apparent 
motions of the planets. 

The apparent motion of a planet is said to be direct 
when it is in the same direction as that of the Sun, or from 
west to east, or in the order of the signs of the Zodiac. 
Let Ey E be two positions of the Earth in its orbit, S the 
Sun. Join ES, E'8\ and draw Es parallel to ES, 

Fig.l. 




Then when the Earth was at E the Sun was seen in 
direction ES^ which is parallel to Es \ and when the Eartli 
has arrived at E' the Sun is seen in direction ES. 

To an observer on the Earth the Sun will therefore 
seem to have changed its direction from E's to E8. 

Again, let P, P' (fig. 2) be the positions of a planet 
when the Earth is at E^ E\ Draw Ep parallel to EP, 
The planet will appear to have changed its direction from 
Ep to EP. 

Draw E'm, P'n perpendicular to EP, 

The apparent motion of the planet is direct if P' in 
the figure be to the left of p ; i.e. if P'n be < Em: also 
Pn, Em are the spaces perpendicular to EP^ described 
by the planet and the Earth in the same time. 

Henoe^ when EE* is taken indefinitely small, tii^ are 
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proportional to the velocities of the planet and Earth 
perpendicular to the line joining them. 

Fig. 2. 




If, then, the velocity of the planet so resolved be in the 
same direction as that of the Earth and less, the apparent 
motion of the planet is direct. If it be in the same di- 
rection and greater, the apparent motion of the planet is 
similarly seen to be retrograde. And if the velocities 
resolved perpendicular to EP are equal, EP^ coincides 
with E'py and the planet appears stationary. 

If the velocity of the planet perpendicular to EP be 
in the opposite direction to that of the Earth, P moves to 
the left of EP, and therefore E'P" is to the left of Ep, 
and the motion is direct. 

The apparent motion is therefore retrograde, only 
when the resolved velocity of the planet perpendicular 
to EP is in the same direction as that of the Earth and 
greater. 

169. Relation between velocity and radius qf the 
orbit. 

By Kepler's third law, the squares of the periods of 
the planets are as the cubes of the mean distances. 

Let then P be the period, v the velocity, a the mean 
distance of any planet; then since the orbit is approxi- 
mately a circle with the Sun in the centre, and radios 
equal to the mean distance, 

2ira=vP; 
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a 

thus, the greater the radius of the orbit, the less the 
velocity. 

It will suffice for the purposes of general explanation, 
to consider the orbits to be circles, and to be all described 
in the plane of the ecliptic, 

170. Apparent motions of inferior planets. 

We will first consider the case of an inferior planet. 
Let S be the Sun, E the Earth, abed the orbit of an 




inferior planet. Let JES meet the orbit in a and c. Draw 
the tangents Eb, Ed, 

Then the angles ^^'S', dES are equal, and are evidently 
the greatest angles which can be subtended at E by the 
planet and the Sun; that is, they are equal to the angle of 
greatest elongation of the planet. 

Suppose now the planet to be at a certain time in in* 
ferior conjunction ; we may then suppose the planet and 
Earth to be at a and E. 

The velocities of the planet and of the Earth are then 
perpendicular to Ea, and in the same directioii. Also 
by what has been shewn, the velocity of the planet is 
greater than that of the Earth. The motion of the planet 
is therefore retrograde. 
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Again, suppose the planet to have moved from inferior 
conjunction to its greatest elongation; we may use the 
same figure, and suppose that the planet is at & when the 
Earth is at E, Then the resolved velocity of the planet 
perpendicular to Ebis zero; the apparent motion is there- 
fore direct 

Hence, the apparent motion of the planet must be 
stationary at some moment between inferior conjunction 
and greatest elongation. 

Again, at any time when the planet is moving from 
greatest elongation through superior conjunction to great- 
est elongation, the planet. Earth, and Sun, are in the relative 
positions of P, E, and S in the figure, where P is some 
point between b and c or c and d; and the resolved velocity 
of the planet perpendicular to EP is evidently in the 
opposite direction to that of the Earth; the apparent 
motion is therefore direct during all the time in which 
the planet is moving from greatest elongation through 
superior conjunction to greatest elongation on the other 
side of the Sun. 

When the planet is at this second greatest elongation^ 
it is moving towards inferior coi^unction, and for the 
same reason as when the planet was at the first greatest 
elongation its motion is then direct; and it is retrograde 
at inferior conjunction ; it is therefore stationary at some 
point between these two positions. 

The planet's apparent motion has thus been shewn to 
be retrograde at inferior conjunction, and for an interval 
on each side of that position, becoming stationary at two 
points when it is between greatest elongation and inferior 
conjunction, and direct through the rest of its orbit. 

The figure which we have used serves to illustrate any 
particular configuration of the Earth, Sun^ and planet; 
but it must be remembered, that, by the motion of Ey the 
positions of the points a, &, c, d relatively to E are con- 
tinually shifting. Thus, between inferior conjunction and 
greatest elongation, the planet has moved through a space 
greater than ah. For suppose the planet and Earth to 
be simultaneously at a and E; when the planet has arrived 
at b, E has moved in the direction of the arrow, and, not 
till the planet has moved some distance beyond &, is the 
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line joining the Earth and planet a tangent to the planet's 
orbit 

Thus by the motion of the Earth the interval between 
inferior conjunction and greatest elongation is increased, 
and the planet in the interval describes a greater arc of 
its orbit than if the Earth were at rest. And similarlj, 
the interval between either greatest elongation and either 
conjunction is increased by the motion of the Earth. 

171. Sidereal period of an inferior planet deduced 
from the synodic period. 

The interval of sidereal time between successive con- 
junctions of the same sort is called the synodic period. 

The synodic period may be expressed in terms of the 
sidereal periods of revolution of the planet and Earth 
about the Sun. For let these be p and P, expressed in 
sidereal days. 

360® 
Then -p- is the angle described by the Earth about 

the Sun in one day. 

And is the angle described by the planet in a day. 

Therefore y,- is the angle by which the radii 

of the Earth's and planet's orbits separate in a day. 

If therefore S be the synodic period, since in 8 days 
the radii separate by 360^, we have 

360Q _ 360Q 36()Q 
S ~ p P ' 

*• S~p P' 

" p~ P S' 

In each mean solar day the Earth has rotated through 
360^+ the angle described by the Sun in its apparent 
orbit ; and this angle amounts in a year of 365^ mean solar 
days to 360^ or to a complete rotation of the Earth. Thus 
in 365}^ mean solar days the Earth rotates 366^ times, that 
is, there are 366^ sidereal days. Putting, then, for P, 
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366^, and for S the observed aynodic period of Venna or 
Mercury, we can calculate the sidereal period. For Yenus, 
S=584: sidereal days; whence we get ji?, the sidereal period 
of Venus, =225 days, nearly. 

The synodic period is of course greater than the side- 
real ; and this appears from the equation : for, since -^ is 

less than - , ^ is greater than p, 

172. Interval qf time hettceen conjunction and 
greatest eloiigation. 

If the planet's heliocentric radius has separated A^ 

from the Earth% the time elapsed =^^7{S; thus the time 

in which the planet separates by any angle from the Earth 
is the same proportion of the synodic period, as the time 
of separating by the same amount would be of the sidereal 
period if the Earth were at rest. Hence the interval 
between inferior conjunction and greatest elongation is 
increased by the motion of the Earth, in the ratio of the 
synodic period of the planet to the sidereal x>eriod: and 
similarly for the interval from either conjunction to either 
greatest elongation. 

For example, the angle of greatest elongation for Venus 
is about 45^ Thus the angle bES, in the figure, =45®; 
therefore bSE= 45^, Hence the interval of time between 
inferior coi\] unction and succeeding greatest elongation is 
about one-eighth of the synodic period, 

173. Kepler's third k^w conjlfmed by observation^ 
for the inferior planets. 

From the angle of greatest elongation the ratio of the 
mean distances of the planet and the Earth can he found. 

Thus the ratio of the mean distance of Venus to the 
mean distance of the Earth is 

Sb . .-0 ^ 

If we compare the ratios of the sidereal periods of the 
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Earth and Venus (Art. 171), we shall find that the result 

is nearly the same as the ratio of v^8 : 1 or of the square 
root of the cubes of the mean distances, as it should be 
according to Kepler's third law. 




The interval which elapses between inferior coiguno- 
tion and greatest elongation 

= -=73 sidereal days; 

the interval which would have elapsed, had the Earth been 
stationary, 

=? = about 28 days. 
8 

Again, in 28 days Venus describes an eighth part of 

its orbit about the Sun; therefore in 73 days it describes 

73 1 

— X- parts ='326 nearly, or nearly a third of the orbit 

174. Angle of elongation Jrom tJve Sun at which an 
inferior planet is stationary. 

To determine the elongation from the Sun at which an 
inferior planet is stationary. 

Let P be the position of the planet, E and 8 of the 
Earth and Sun; produce SP indefinitely to p\ and lot 
LPES=e, LpPE-^&, SE^a, SP=a'; and v, v' the 
velocities of E and P, 
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Then, the resolved parts of v and v^ perpendicular to 




PFy are t co&B, v' cos Gf\ we must therefore have, when 
the planet is stationary, 

iJcosd=tj'cos^'. 
. . a SE miff 

/. a8in^=a'8in^ (1). 

Also, ^=-; 

/. d'cos"d=acos«^ (2); 

therefore eliminating ^ between (1) and (2), 

a'* cos' ^+a* 8in2 ^=a%; 

a'2 



a' . a 



which gives the angle of elongation at the stationary points, 
when the ratio of the mean distance of the planet to the 
mean distance of the Earth is known. 

If ^ be calculated for Yenus it will be found to be an 
angle of about 26^. 

176. Apparent motion cf Venus through a synodic 
revolution. 

The apparent motion of Venus through a synodic revo- 
lution may be described as follows. 

At inferior conjunction its motion among the stars is 
from east' to west: it continues in this direction till its 
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elongation is about 26^ It then appears for a time to be 
stationary, and then returns in the direction of the Sun's 
motion, or from west to east. For some time after Venus 
has reached the stationary point, the Sun gains on the planet 
in direct motion until the elongation is about 45^ The 
motion of Venus still continues direct, and exceeds that of 
the Sun, passing it at superior conjunction, and getting 
more and more to the east of the Sun till its elongation is 
about 45^ The motion still continues direct, but the rate 
becoming less than the Sun's, the Sun begins to approach 
it: when the elongation has thus become diminished to 
about 26**, Venus becomes stationary again, and then retro- 
grade, passing with retrograde motion to inferior conjunc- 
tion; and from that point the whole series of apparent 
motions commences again in the same order, the motion 
continuing retrograde till the elongation is 26^, and so on. 

While this series of apparent motion has been going on, 
Venus will have made two revolutions in its actual orbit, 
and more than half completed a third. The interval of 
time elapsed has been 584 days, in which the Sun has de- 
scribed more than a revolution and a half from west to east. 
This is therefore the amount by which the direct motion of 
Venus has gained on the retrograde. 

A similar description applies to the apparent motions of 
Mercury. The distance of Mercury from the Sun being 
much less than that of Venus, the angle of greatest elonga- 
tion is much less, being about 22* or 23^^; also the sidereal 
period is only about 88 days, and the synodic x>oriod 116 
days nearly. 

When Venus is to the west of the Sun, it rises before 
the Sun; it is then called the morning star; when it is to 
the east of the Sun, it sets after the Sun, and is then called 
the evening star. The brightness of Venus varies in dif- 
ferent parts of its orbit from two causes; one is the phase 
of the planet, and the other its distance from the Earth. 
Its brightness is greatest when it is at an elongation of 
about 40® from the Sun in the superior part of its orbit. 

176. Apparent motion qf a superior planet 

The orbits of the superior planets being exterior to 
that of the Earth, the elongation may evidently be any 
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whatever. They are not, therefore, like the inferior planets, 
confined in their apparent motions within a certain angular 
distance from the Sun. 

When an inferior planet appears stationary the line 
joining it with the Earth is for the moment moving parallel 
to itself: the Earth would therefore appear stationary to 
an observer on the inferior planet. So to an observer on 
the Earth a superior planet appears stationary at those 
points at which the Earth appears stationary as seen from 
the superior planet 

Hence a superior planet appears stationary at two 
points, before and after opposition; and at opposition, 
since the Earth is moving faster than the planet the ap- 
parent motion is opposite in direction to that of the Sun; 
it is therefore retrograde at opposition. And in moving 
from opposition to the succeeding stationary point, the 
retrograde motion diminishes to zero, and the motion 
becomes direct till the planet arrives at the stationary 
point which precedes opposition, when it becomes station- 
ary again, then becomes retrograde and continues so 
through opposition to the stationary point which succeeds 
opposition. 

Again, the time between two consecutive oppositions is 
equal to the synodic period of the planet; and the angle 
which the planet describes about the Sun in that time is 
the angle between the positions of the line joining the 
planet and the Earth at the two oppositions. And since 
' the planet's motion in its orbit is direct, it is the angle 
gained by the direct over the retrograde motion between 
two consecutive oppositions, that is, in a synodic period. 

Hence a superior planet's motion is retrograde before 
and after conjunction, and direct in the remainder of the 
synodic period ; and the direct motion is in excess of the 
retrograde. Also the apparent direct motion of the planet 
between two oppositions is the actual angular motion of 
the planet about the Sun during the interval Thus by com- 
paring observations of a superior planet at oppositions 
separated by long intervals, the mean angular velocity in its 
orbit, or the mean motion as it is called, may be found. 

If P, p be the sidereal periods of the Earth and a 
superior planet, S the synodic period; then 
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3600 _ 3600 360<> 
S " P p ' 

"S P p' 

whence S is greater than P, or the synodic period of a 
superior planet is greater than a year, as may be seen 
otherwise. This equation determines the sidereal period 
when the synodic period has been found by obseryation. 

177. Rotation and elliptidty of planets. 

Those planets which are sufficiently large and near the 
Earth for their surfaces to be accurately observed, have 
been found, by observing the motions of certain spots on 
their surface, to rotate about an axis ; the period of rota- 
tion, and the inclination of the axis of each planet to its 
orbit, being different for different planets. Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, when observed with powerful telescopes, are 
found to be not quite spherical, but spheroidal, the least 
diameter coinciding with the axis of rotation of the planet; 
thus agreeing exactly with what we should expect from the 
analogy of our own Earth. Saturn is accompanied by a 
ring, or rather two or three separate rings, in the plane of 
its equator, and revolving about the centre of the planet 
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THE MOON AND SATELLITES. 



178. The Moon^s orbit Retrograde motion of th$ 
nodes. Progressive motion of the line of apsides. 

It has been stated (Chapter x.) that the Moon is the 
nearest to us of all the heavenly bodies, and revolves in an 
orbit which is approximately an ellipse of small excentricity 
with the centre of gravity of the Earth and Moon in one 
focus. Its mean distance from the Earth is about 240,000 
miles, being about 60 times the Earth's radius. The actual 
motion of the Moon in space results from the combination 
of the motion of the Earth about the Sun and of the Moon 
about the Earth. The actual curve described by it is con- 
cave to the Sun in every part. 

The apparent motion of the Moon in the heavens is 
direct, i.e. from west to east; it is therefore in the same 
direction as that of the Sun ; but it is much more rapid, its 
sidereal period being about 27^ days; thus it completes 13 
revolutions about the Earth before the Earth has completed 
one about the Sun. 

The plane of its orbit is not coincident with the ecliptic, 
but is iDclined to it at an angle of rather more than 6^. 
The points of intersection of the orbit with the ecliptic, or 
the nodes, have a rapid retrograde motion among the stars, 
the period of a revolution of the nodes being about 18j^ 
years : thus in one year the nodes retreat through about 
19^^, and in a day tlurough more than 3". The inclination 
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of the plane of the orbit is in the meantime subject to 
periodic fluctuations, but never differs much from 6^ The 
general nature of the motion of the Moon about the Earth 
may therefore be conceived by supposing it to move in an 
ellipse, the plane of which moves so that its inclination to 
the ecliptic is pretty constant, while its line of intersection 
regredes on the ecliptic at the rate of about 3' a day. 

The line of apsides, or major axis of the Moon's ellipse, 
is also in rapid motion ; the motion being direct, and at 
such a rate as to complete a revolution in about 9^ years. 

These irregularities in the Moon's motion are due to the 
disturbing attraction of the Sun. Besides the, above 
motions, which are necessary to be stated in order to give 
a notion of the general nature of the Moon's apparent path 
in the heavens, there are many others of great importance, 
due to the same cause. For a discussion of these ine- 
qualities of the Moon's motion, as they are called, the 
student is referred to more complete treatises. 

179. Moon^s mean synodic period found by means of 
ancient eclipses. 

When the Moon is in conjunction, if its node is within 
a certain distance of the Sun, the Moon comes between the 
Earth and Sun, and appears to cover, partially or entirely, 
the Sun's disc ; when this happens there is an eclipse of tlie 
Sun (Chapter xl). The interval between successive con- 
junctions is called a synodic period of the Moon, or a luna- 
tion; it is greater than the sidereal period, and is about 
29^ days; the difference being due to the direct motion of 
the Sun. The interval between any two eclipses is an 
intend number of synodic periods; if, therefore, the times 
of two eclipses be known, the interval between them is 
known. In the case of recent eclipses, the number of luna- 
tions between the eclipses is known ; the interval between 
two eclipses divided by this number gives the mean of the 
synodic periods for that interval. By this means a veiy 
accurate value of the mean synodic period is found. This 
value can then be used in calculating backwards the par- 
ticular conjunctions at which eclipses must have happened 
and determining the precise times at which they occurred. 
By this means eclipses recorded in very remote times can 
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be identified ; and the number of lunations in the interval 
between an ancient and a modem eclipse, in such a case, 
becomes known. If the interval between two such eclipses 
be divided by the number of lunations, the mean of the 
synodic periods which have occurred between them becomes 
known. In this way, from an eclipse recorded to have 
happened at Babylon in the year 721 B.O., March 19, and 
other ancient eclipses, the mean synodic period of the Moon 
has been found to be about 29'53 days. 

180. The sidereal period dedticedfrom the synodic. 

The synodic period being known, it is easy to deduce 
the sidereal period. For, let P be the synodic period, p 
the required sidereal period, and let jTbe a sidereal year, 
all expressed in mean solar days. 

Then ■ is the number of degrees by which a decli- 

p 

nation-circle through the Moon has separated from a fixed 
declination-circle in a day : also '—zj- is the number of de- 
grees by which a declination-circle through the Moon has 

3g()0 
separated from one through the Sun in a day : and —jp- is 

the number of degrees by which a declination-circle tlirough 
the Sun has separated from a fixed one in a day. 

360<> 3600 360<> 
Thus, "]r^'P~ "T"' 

" p~P'^ T' 

1 1 ^ 1 
or — = + • 

p 29-53 3t)6-2o6' 
whence jp will be found to be 27*32 days. 

181. Period qf rotation of the Moon equal to tJie 
sidereal period ctf revoliUion in its orbit. 

The surface of the Moon is seen with the naked eye to 
be very uneven, and covered with dark spots ; this appear- 
ance is due to the existence of mountains of considerable 
height, as is proved by the shadows cast by the Sun on the 
Moon's visible surface when it is not fully illumined, these 
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shadows being seen as dark lines on the sorface in the 
direction of the line joining the Moon and Sun. 

These spots are observed to maintain almost exactly 
the same position with regard to the disc, whatever the 
position of the Moon in its orbit. Hence a line joining the 
centres of the Earth and Moon meets the suiface of the 
Moon in nearly the same point on the surface in all 
positions of the Moon; the straight line, therefore, which 
joins this point with the centre of the Moon is not fixed in 
direction, but changes its direction in such a manner as to 
describe an angle of 360^ in space in a sidereal revolution 
of the Moon. Hence the Moon rotates about an axis which 
is nearly perpendicular to its orbit, and completes a rota- 
tion in a sidereal period. 

182. Changes (if phase of the Moon in the course qf 
a synodic period. 

Except at opposition the Moon is never seen with its 
whole disc illumined; and the proportion of it which is 
illumined is observed to depend simply on the position of 
the Moon with reference to the Sun. At conjunction, or 
new Moon, when the Moon is nearly in the same direction 
as the Sun, it is overpowered by the Sun's rays, and is not 
visible at all : as soon as it has moved from the Sun suffi- 
ciently far to be distinguished, which will be in two or 
three days, it is seen as a thin crescent, with its convex 
boundary turned towards the Sun. As the Moon recedes 
from the Sun, the width of the crescent increases,, till 
when the Moon is in quadrature half the disc is illumined; 
during this period the illumined part has been crescent- 
shaped and the Moon is said to be horned; as the Moon 
proceeds the width of the bright part increases, both 
boundaries being convex; in this state the Moon is said to 
be gibbous. When the Moon has arrived at opposition, 
the whole disc is illumined, and it is ftUl Moon: from 
opposition to quadrature the breadth of the illumined part 
diminishes, the Moon at quadrature being again half* 
illumined: from quadrature to conjunction the illumined 
part is crescent-shaped, continually diminishing till it it 
again lost in the rays of the Sun. 

183. Explanation qf th>e changes of phase. 

We shall now shew how those changes of phase are 
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explained, by considering the Moon as an opaque body 
deriving its L'ght from the Sun; since the Moon's orbit is 
inclined at only 5® to the ecliptic, we shall, for simplicity, 
consider it to coincide with the ecliptic. 

Let S,E,MhQ the positions of the centres of the Stm, 
Earth, and Moon at any time ; di*aw AC^ MD in the plane 
SEM x>erpendicular to SM, EM respectively. Then a 
plane through AC perpendicular to SM intersects the 
surface of the Moon in the boundary between the illu- 
mined and unillumined halves; for on account of the 
distance of the Sun, the rays f^m it to the Moon are 




neariy parallel to SM, Again, a plane through MD per- 
pendicular to ME separates approximately the half of the 
Moon which is seen from E fin)m the otiier half. Hence 
of the visible portion only the part represented by DC\& 
illundned; the yisible illumined surfooe is therefore pro- 
portional to the angle DM0. 

Produce EM to N; then 

lDMO=W- iDMS= iSMN; 

also, on account of the great distance of the Sun, the angle 
ESM is never very great; the angles SMN, SEM are 
therefore nearly equal ; and hence the angle DM0 is 
nearly equal to the angle SEM, Thus as the Moon pro- 
ceeds from quadrature to quadrature through conjunction, 
the angle DMC varies from 90^ through 0^ to W again : 
the Moon is therefore in this part of the orbit crescent- 

M.A. II 
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shaped; and the proportion of the disc which is illumined 
varies from half tiirough zero to half again; this agrees 
with the observed phenomena. Similarly the phenomena 
of the phases in the other half of the orbit may be ex- 
plained. 

When the Moon is full the Sun and Moon are ai 
exactly opposite points of the heavens, — supposing as 
before that the Moon's orbit coincides with the ecliptic. 
The Moon is therefore below the horizon during the day 
and above during the night, and crosses the meridian at 
midnight; and the Sun and Moon are at the same distance 
from the equator, on different sides of it. Thus at mid- 
winter, when the Sun has its greatest south declination, 
the Moon has its greatest north declination ; at midwinter, 
therefore, the full Moon's meridian altitude is greatest; so 
at midsummer the full Moon's meridian altitude is least; 
also from the autumnal to the vernal equinox the full 
Moon's meridian altitude is constantly greater than from 
the vernal to the autumnal 

When the Moon is new, it is between the Earth and 
the Sun; the whole of the Earth's surface which is turned 
towards the Moon is therefore illumined; and when the 
Moon is full all the dark half of the Earth is turned 
towards the Moon. It is easily seen that in any other 
position of the Moon the phases of the Earth and Moon 
are supplementary to each other, the illumined portion 
of the Moon's surface visible to the Earth being the same 
part of its whole surface, as the unillumined portion of the 
Earth visible from the Moon is of the Earth's whole sur- 
face — ^the small angle subtended by the Moon's orbit at 
the Sun being neglected. 

184. Sun^s distance cannot practically he deduced 
from observation qf the Moon when dichotomized. 

When the Moon is half full, or dichotomized, the plane 
of separation of its illimiined and unillumined parts passes 
through the Earth. Thus, in the figure, p. 161, ^C7 co- 
incides with ME) therefore iSME is a right angle. 
Hence if z 8EM the angle of elongation of the Moon 
=E, ME=SE cos E. Hence, if the elongation of the 
Moon, when dichotomized, be observed, we have an eqna- 
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tion for determining the Sun^s distance, that of the Moon 
being supposed known. 

PracticaUy this method is of no value, on account of the 
impossibility of accurately ascertaining when the Moon is 
dichotomized ; and a small error in determining this would 
very largely affect the result. For, since MB is very small 
compared with iSB, cos^ is very small, and iJS very 
nearly a right angle. Now suppose j^ to be the true, and 
E+ h the observed elongation, then 



cos 



J^-C08(-S+A)=2sin-. sin f-^+o) J 



.*. ^r ^ =2sm*-+smA.tan JK 

qoaE 2 

Since E is nearly a right angle tan^ is very large; hence 
sin h tan E may be large even when h is smalL Hence, 
the error in the Sun's distance as determined by this 
method may bear a large ratio to the Sun's distance. 

185. Librations qfthe Moon, 

It has been shewn that the Moon rotates about an axis 
nearly perpendicular to the plane of its orbit llie Moon's 
equator, i.e. the plane through its centre perpendicular to 
the axis, is therefore nearly coincident with its orbit; it ia 
inclined to the orbit at an angle of about 1^®. 

It is probable, from dynamical considerations, that the 
period of rotation of the Moon, like that of the Earth, is 
accurately constant: a radius of the Moon's equator there- 
fore describes equal angles in equal times. Since, how- 
ever, the Moon's orbit about the Earth is an ellipse, a 
line joining the centres of the Earth and Moon describes 
equcU areas in equal times; this line will therefore have a 
variable angular velocity which is greatest at perigee and 
least at apogee. Since, however, the point in which it 
meets the surface of Uie Moon never deviates much in 
position from a fixed point on the surface, the angular 
velocity of rotation of the Moon is the mean of the an- 
gular velocities of the Moon in its orbit : thus at perigee, 
the Moon's orbital motion is greater than its motion of 
rotation, and the surface presented to the observer will 
vary slightly, so that a small portion becomes visible on 
that side which it would present if there were no rotation, 

W— 'L 
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ie. a portion of the west edge; similarly at apogee, the 
Moon would shew a portion of the east edge; and the 
amounts of its surface on either side which the Moon pre- 
sents in this manner are the same at eyery perigee and 
apogee. Of course, since the excentricity of the elliptic 
orbit is very small, the portions of surface thus shewn 
are very small. 

This phenomenon is called the Lihration in Longitude, 

Again, since the axis of rotation of the Moon is not 
perpendicular to its orbit, its inclination to the radius of 
the orbit will tary in different parts of the orbit; thus, at 
didbrent times either pole of the Moon is differently pre- 
sented to us; and different parts of the surface about the 
poles are presented to us. Since the Moon^s axis is so 
nearly perpendicular to the orbit, the surfaces thus alter- 
nately presented and hidden are very small 

This is called the Lihration in Latitude. 

Lastly, an obseryer at any place on the Earth will, on 
account of parallax, see more of the Moon's upper limb 
when the Moon is on the horizon, and more of its lower 
when the Moon is high up; and the variations iu the sur- 
face shewn from this cause will be greater the greater the 
meridian altitude of the Moon. Also, the upper and lower 
limb will be different for observers in different latitudes. 
Thus there will for each latitude be a daily variation due 
to parallax, the variation depending on the latitude of the 
observer. 

This is called the Diurnal Lihration. 

186. Harvest Moon. 

In consequence of the orbital motion of the Moon from 
west to east, it rises later every day. If the orbit of the 
Moon coincided with the equator, and the angular velocity 
about the Earth were uniform, the time by which the 
Moon's rising is retarded would be the same from day to 
day; but since the Moon's orbit is inclined to the horison 
at different angles at different times, the amount of re- 
tardation varies considerably. We propose here to oon- 
sider the retardation of the Moon at different times of the 
year, the Moon's orbit beiug supposed to coincide with the 
ecliptic. 
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Let P be the north pole, M the Moon at rising on any 
day, Mm the arc of its orbit described in a day, mW 
an are of a small circle 
parallel to the equator, 
meeting the horizon in 
-JT; then M^ is the posi- 
tion of the Moon at 
rising the next day ; for 
when the point M of the 
orbit meets the horizon 
the next day the Moon is 
at m below the horizon, 
and its diurnal circle 
is mM\ Now Mm is 
nearly constant, and the 
small circle mM' is in- 
clined to the horizon at 
an angle equal to the co-latitude ; thus mM^ is clearly least 
when the angle m,MM' is least, or when the Moon's orbit 
is inclined at the least angle to the horizon; and greatest, 
when it is inclined at the greatest angle. 

Again, for a given value of M'm,^ the angle M'Pva is 
easily seen to be least when Pm, is 90^; the retardation in 
the time of rising is therefore least when the Moon is 
crossing the equator, and at the time when the Moon's 
orbit is least inclined to the horizon. Now the diurnal 
circle of the pole of the ecliptic is a small circle about P; 
its angular distance from the zenith is therefore greatest 
when it crosses the meridian below P, and least when it 
crosses it above P; thus, when the equator and ecliptic 
intersect on the horizon, and the part of the ecliptic below 
the horizon is between the equator and horizon, the incli- 
nation of the ecliptic to the horizon is least. 

Hence the retardation is least when the Moon is in 
Aries. 

Thus when the Moon at full is nearest to Aries the 
retardation is less than for full Moons in all other posi- 
tions; but in this case the Sun is in Libra. Thus, of all 
full Moons in a year, that which happens nearest the time 
of the Autumnal equinox, or nearest the 22nd of Septem- 
ber, is the least retarded in its time of rising on successive 
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eyenings. Its time of rising is therefore for several con- 
secutive evenings nearly coincident with the time of sunset 
The full Moon which happens about this time is called the 
Harvest Moon, 

If the inclination of the Moon's orbit to the ecliptic 
be taken into account, the retardation is easily seen to 
be least of all when the Moon and the ascending node of 
its orbit are at Aries together. 

In our latitudes the retardation may be as small as 15 
minutes, and as great as 75. 

187. Phenomena visible from the Moon. 

It will be instructive to consider what would be the 
general nature of the appearances of the heavens to an 
observer on the Moon. 

Since the Moon rotates on its axis once a month, the 
heavens will appear to revolve in the same period, the 
diurnal circle of any star being parallel to the Moon's 
equator. Again, since the orbital velocity of the Earth 
about the Sun is greater than that of the Moon about the 
Earth, the general direction of motion of the Moon in 
space is the same as that of the Earth; also, as has 
been said, the Moon's orbit is everywhere concave to the 
Sun. Thus the Sun wiU appear to have a motion relative 
to the stars; and this motion will be in the opposite di- 
rection to the motion of the heavens due to the Moon's 
rotation ; for the general direction of the Moon's rotation 
is the same as that of its motion about the Sun. The 
apparent motion of the Sun will be most rapid when the 
Earth is between the Moon and the Sun, and least in the 
rest of the month or of the Moon's day. 

The Earth will be seen by observers on one half of the 
Moon in a fixed direction — ^neglecting the Ubrations — while 
the rest of the heavens revolve, and will be observed to go 
through all its phases in one of the Moon's days : observers 
on the other half never see the Earth at alL To an ob- 
server on the hemisphere facing us the Earth will be fM 
when the Sun is below his horizon at the opposite part of 
the heaven to the Earth; the Earth will tiius illuminate 
the Moon more or less during the Moon's night : this illu- 
mination of the Moon by the Earth explains why for a short 
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time before and after new Moon the part of the Moon 
unillumined by the Sun is yisible to as. The Earth will 
be new when the Sun is seen nearly in the same direction 
as the Earth. 

188. MoorHi atmosphere^ if any^ mtut he extremely 
rare. 

The Moon either has no atmosphere, or, if it has one, it 
must 1)0 at least 1000 times rarer than that of the Earth. 
This is proved principally by observations of stars when the 
Moon in its orbit passes between them and the Earth, so as 
to occiUt them ; when this happens the light of the star, 
which comes to the eye of an observer on the Earth just 
before and after the occultation, passes through the strata 
of the Moon's atmosphere — ^if there is one — ^in a direction 
almost tangential to the strata ; the refraction is therefore 
the greatest possible. The light of the star would there- 
fore be seen for some time after the contact of the Moon 
with the star at the beginning of the occultation, and 
before the actual emergence of the star from behind the 
Moon at the end ; the period of an occultation would, on 
both accounts, be less than the calculated time of describing 
the chord of the Moon joining the points of first contact 
and emergence. But no difference has been observed be- 
tween the calculated and observed times large enough to 
be accounted for by a lunar atmosphere which is not of 
extremely small density. 

Besides the effect which an atmosphere would have in 
shortening the duration of an occultation^ the brightness of 
the star would be perceptibly diminished by it just before 
and after the occultation; this effect, however, is not 
observed. 

It remains to mention another effect which would 
necessarily follow from the existence of a lunar atmosphere. 
It is that in consequence of twilight rather more than half 
the Moon's surface would be illumined by the Sun. Hence, 
when the Moon is a thin crescent, and the separation of the 
illumined from the unillumined parts consequently very 
clearly defined, the illuminated edge of the Moon should be 
more than a semicircle. This appearance has been ob- 
served, but to such a small extent as to indicate an atmo- 
sphere of extreme tenuity. 
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189. SateUiteit, 

Jupiter is attended by four satellites, three of which 
move in nearly circular orbits about the centre of their 
primary, their orbits being nearly in the plane of his 
equator ; the orbit of the fourth is an ellipse of consider- 
able excentricity, and its plane is inclined to the equator at 
about 8^. A remarkable relation has been observed be- 
tween the angular velocities of the first three in their orbits 
about Jupiter; it is that the sum of the angular velocity of 
the first and twice that of the third is equal to three times 
that of the second. 

Saturn is known to have eight satellites. Of these the 
most remote from Saturn has been noticed to have a 
remarkable variation of brightness according to its position 
in its orbit, the minimum brightne^ always occurring at a 
definite elongation from Saturn. It has been concluded 
from this that the satellite rotates about its axis in the 
same time as that in which it revolves about its primary, 
an inference which is supported by the analogy of the case 
of our Moon. 

Uranus has at least four satellites, moving in orbits 
nearly perpendicular to the ecliptia 

Neptune has one satellite at least, the orbit of which is 
inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of about 35^. 



CHAPTER X. 

ON THE DETERMINATION OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE. 



LATITUDE. 



190. Latitude determined hy observations of circum- 
polar stars. 

The latitude of a place is (Art. 12) the angular distance 
of the zenith of the place from the celestial equator, 
measured on the celestial meridian. The complement of 
this angle, which is the angular distance of the zenith from 
the pole, is called the co-latitude. 

If there existed a star situated exactly at the pole, we 
should be able at once to find the co-latitude at a fixed 
Observatory, by observing with the Transit Circle the 
zenith-distance of that star. There is, however, no such 
star; we cannot therefore observe the co-latitude directly. 
It may, however, be inferred from observation of a circum- 
polar star above and below the pole. If the observed 
zenith-distances of such a star at its superior and inferior 
transits be corrected for refraction and aberration, half 
their sum will be the zenith-distance of the pole. 

In practice, after the co-latitude has been determined 
approximately by this, or any other method, it is applied 
to determine the N.P.D.S of a number of circumpolar stars 
from their zenith-distances both at their upper and lower 
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transits: each star being observed several times at each 
transit, and the mean of the observed Z.D.s at the upper 
transit taken as the correct Z.D^ and similarly for the lower 
transit 

If the assmned co-latitude be correct, the N.P.D. as 
determined from the upper transits of any star will be 
equal to that found from the lower transits. Suppose, 
however, the co-latitude assumed be too great; the upper 
transits will place the pole too low by the amount of the 
error, the lower transits too high by the same amount. 
The N.P.D.s will therefore differ by twice the amount of 
the error of the assumed co-latitude : the same may simi- 
larly be shewn to be true if the assumed co-latitude be too 
smsill. If, then, half the difference of the N.P.D.s, as de- 
termined by upper and lower transits of any star, be taken, 
and the mean of the results for several stars found, we 
shall have a very correct determination of the error of the 
assumed co-latitude: the latitude will therefore be very 
accurately determined. 

191. Latitude determined by observations with a 
sextant 

Where there is no fixed observatory, and consequently 
no meridian-instruments, the co-latitude may be determined 
by observations with a Hadley's sextant 




/ 



The sextant may be used for determining altitudes by 
taking the angle which a star and its image subtend at the 
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observer's eye. Thus, let « be a star, g' its image reflected 
from a trough of mercury; BC the surface of the mercury; 
»A a ray reflected in the direction AE; E the observer's 
eye; Es, parallel to As^ the direction of the star. Then, 
the angle sEA is equal to the angle sAtf, or to twice the 
altitude of the star. Now, by means of the sextant an 
observer can determine the angle subtended by s and a' at 
his eye: and this angle, by what has preceded, is twice the 
starts altitude. Hence the altitude of the star is known. 

Ify now, the star be on the meridian at the time of ob- 
servation, the zenith-distance of the star is the sum, or 
difference, of its N.P.D. and of the co-latitude of the place; 
thus the altitude of a known star would determine the co- 
latitude. In the absence of a meridian instrument, how- 
ever, this cannot be secured ; and we must observe the 
star twice, once before, and once after passing the meridian, 
when its altitude is the same as it was p 
at the first observation. The star is, at 
the second observation, precisely at the 
same distance from the meridian as at 
the first, and its hour-angle is the same. 
Hence the difference between the si- 
dereal times of the observation gives 
twice the hour-angle at either observa- 
tion. Hence, if P be the pole, Z the 
zenith, 8 the star, the observations give 
ZS and the angle ZPS; and the Nauti- 
cal Almanac gives SP^ if the star is 
known. These three data quite deter- 
mine the spherical triangle SPZ'. hence 
ZP the co-latitude can be found. "^ 

The same method is applicable to the Sun ; but in this 
case the change of N.P.D. in the interval between the 
observations must be taken into account in the calculation 

LONGITUDE. 

192. MetJiods cf determming the longittide of a plcwe. 

It has been explained in Chapter v. that both the 
sidereal and the mean solar time differ for places in differ- 
ent longitudes at the same instant of absolute time ; the 
reason being that the commencement of a day is reckoned 
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at each place from the time of transit of the first point of 
Aries or the mean Snn over the meridian of the place* 

Since the declination-circle through the mean Son aeiMir 
ratcs, from any given meridian of the Earth, by equal 
angles in equal times, the difference of longitude of any 
two places is proportional to the interval elapsed between 
the times of transit of the mean Sun over their meridians, 
i.e. to the time indicated by a mean solar clock at the 
first meridian at the instant when the mean Sun is on thi9 
second; thus, the difference in the times of a phenomenon 
occurring at a given instant as recorded by clocks at two 
places is proportional to their difference of longitude. This 
is the principle of all the methods used for determining 
longitudes. 

We shall briefly explain the most important methods 
for this purpose; these are 

(1) By terrestrial signals observed simultaneously at 
the two places. 

(2) By transmission of chronometers. 

(3) By eclipses of Jupiter's satellites. 

(4) By Moon-culminating stars. 

(5) By the Moon's greatest altitude. 

(6) By lunar distances. 

(7) By eclipses of the Moon and Sun, and by occultor 
tions of stars by the Moon. 

193. (1) The method by signals, 

A rocket or a mass of gunpowder is exploded at a place 
intermediate between the two stations; the difference of 
the local times of the phenomenon at the instant at which 
it is observed at the two places gives their difference of 
longitude. 

This supposes the places to be so near to each other 
that the same signal may be visible to both. If they are 
too far off, a series of intermediate stations are selected 
so near to each other that observers at any two consecu- 
tive stations can observe a signal given at some point 
between them. By this means the difference of longitude 
between each pair can be found; and thus the difference 
of longitude between the stations for which it is required 
becomes known. 
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When two Observatories are in telegraphic communica- 
tion with each other, the time of transit of any star, 
taken by the galvanic method (Art. 58), at one of the Ob- 
servatories can, by connecting the galvanic wires of the 
transit instruments at the two Observatories with the 
telegraphic wires, be recorded simultaneously at both 
stations. We thus obtain the local times at the two Ob- 
servatories of the transit of the star over the meridian of 
one of them ; the difference gives the hour-angle between 
the meridians or the difference of longitude. 

We have assumed the transmission of the galvanic 
current to be instantaneous. This is not quite true, though 
the velocity is extremely great; and by taking the mean 
of the results given by transit at the two Observatories, 
the error arising from this cause is eliminated. Suppose, 
for example, that Greenwich and Paris are the two sta- 
tions, then, since Greenwich mean noon occurs after that 
of Paris, the clock at Greenwich at any given instant is 
behind the Paris clock; the time in which the current 
travels from Greenwich to Paris will, therefore, by causing 
the observation to be recorded at Paris later than it 
should be, increase the interval between the recorded 
local times of the transit of the star across the meridian 
of Greenwich, by the time which the current takes to 
travel from Greenvrich to Paris. Similarly, the difference 
of local times given by an observation at Paris is as much 
diminiaJied. The mean of the observations, therefore, 
gives a correct result. 

194. (2) The method hy transmission of chrono- 
meters. 

The principle of this method is very obvious. If the 
error of a chronometer and its rate are known, and if its 
rate can be assumed to be steady, a chronometer trans- 
mitted from one place to another indicates at the latter 
place, at any given instant, the local time of the former : 
this, compared with the local time at the latter, as cor- 
rected by observations of transits, gives, by what ha3 been 
said^ the difference of longitude between the two places. 
The application of this method is encumbered with prac- 
tical difficulties, into which we cannot enter here. 
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195. (3) The method by eclipses cfJupiter^s satellites. 

Since the planets and satellites derive their light firom 
the Sun, it happens sometimes that one of these bodies, 
being interposed between the Sun and another body, de- 
priyes the latter of the light of the Sun, and renders it 
invisible. It thus happens that, in consequence of the 
motions of the satellites of Jupiter in their orbit round 
their primary, they enter at intervals into the shadow 
caused by the interposition of its body between them and 
the Sun. Since the disappearance and reappearance of a 
satellite of Jupiter, on entering into and emerging from 
the shadow, happen each at a definite instant of absolute 
time, the difference between the recorded local times at 
different places at which each of these phenomena hap- 
pens, affords a means of determining tiie difference Of 
longitude of the places. 

196. (4) The method by Moim-ctUmincUing stars. 

The Moon by its orbitial motion about the Earth sepa- 
rates in R.A. from any fixed star by 360® in 27*32 daysL 
In one day, therefore, its motion in R.A. is rather more 
than 13®; at the beginning and end of an hour it transits 
two meridians nearly 15® apart, and in this interval of time 
its motion in R.A. is more than half a degree. 

If, then, the R.A. of the Moon be ascertained at its 
transit over the meridian of a place on any day, and if the 
rate of its motion in R.A. at the time be known, and the 
R.A which it had at the instant of its preceding transit 
over the meridian of Greenwich, the difference of the 
R.A.S at the place and at Greenwich determines the 
longitude of the place. 

For the purpose of facilitating the application of this 
method the Nautical Almanac gives the R.A. of the 
Moon's bright limb at each transit over the meridian of 
Greenwich, the sidereal time occupied by a semi-diameter 
of the Moon in its transit, and the motion in BA. of 
the Moon in the interval of its transits over two places 
differing by 15®, or one hour, in longitude. If, then, A^ 
be the difference between the observed R.A of the Moon's 
centre at its transit over any meridian and the given 
R.A. at its preceding transit over the meridian of Green- 
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wich, and BP the given motion in R.A. for Id^ of longitude, 

we b^ve 

i2° : -4® :: 15° : required longitude; 

from which proportion the longitude of the place can be 
calculated. 

In order to determine the R.A. of the Moon's centre 
at its transit over the meridian of the place, the difference 
of sidereal time between the transits of the Moon and a 
star near it is taken ; from which, if the R.A. of the star is 
known, that of the Moon can be deduced (Art 33); 
the star so observed should have as nearly as possible the 
same N.P.D. as the Moon, in order that the instrumental 
errors — ^which depend on the position of the object ob- 
served at its transit over the meridian — may be as nearly 
equal as possible for the Moon and star. The places of 
certain stars satisfying this condition are recorded in the 
Nautical Almanac; these stars are called Moon-ctU- 
minating stars, 

197. (5) By the Moon^s greatest altitude. 

The Nautical Almanac gives the Moon's declination for 
every day of the year at the time of its transit over the 
meridian of Greenwich; if, then, the Moon's declination at 
its transit over any meridian can be ascertained, it will be 
found to lie between the declinations at the preceding and 
succeeding transits at Greenwich. Hence, assuming the 
rate of change of declination of the Moon between two 
successive transits to be constant, the Greenwich time, at 
which the Moon had the declination it was foimd to have 
at the place of observation, becomes known ; hence if the 
local time of transit be known, the difference gives the 
longitude of the place. 

The Moon's declination is the difference of its meridian 
altitude and of the co-latitude of the place ; on account of 
the change of declination the Moon's meridian altitude does 
not quite coincide vrith its greatest altitude ; if therefore 
the Moon's greatest altitude be observed, a correction must 
be applied, depending on the rate of change of the Moon's 
declination, in order to get the meridian altituda When 
this has been done the longitude of the place can be in- 
ferred, as has been explain^ 
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198. (6) By lunar distances. 

This is the method used at sea ; the observatimis being 
such as can be taken with a sextant. The principle of the 
method is the same as tliat of the method by Motni-calmi- 
nating stars ; the determination by obserration of the dis- 
tanoe of the Moon's centre from a planet or bright star 
playing the same part in this process which the determina- 
tion of its RJl does in the other. 

The Nautical Almanac gives, /or everp three hours of 
mean solar time, the angular distances of the Mocm's centre 
from certain planets and bright stars, corrected for refrac- 
tion and parallax; from this by proportional parts, or by a 
process called interpolation, we may deduce with great 
accuracy the distances of the Moon from the same objects 
for any intermediate time — the time being of oomne 
reckoned from Greenwich mean noon. 

If, then, the longitude is required at any place, the dis- 
tance of the Moon's bright limb from a star or planet is 
observed with the sextant ; this has to be corrected for the 
angular radius of the Moon, in order to get the distance 
of the Moon's centre. 

The altitudes of the Moon and star are also taken, 
either at the same time, or before and after the lunar dis- 
tance ; if the latter, the times of all the observations being 
known, the altitudes at the time of taking the lunar dis- 
tance can be deduced. The places of the Moon and star 
can now be corrected for parallax and refraction, both of 
which corrections depend upon the altitude — ^this is called 
clearing the lunar distance; — the correct geocentric dis- 
tance of the Moon from the object observed is thus known. 
Now this geocentric distance will be intermediate between 
two consecutive lunar distances the Greenwich mean times 
of which are given in the Nautical Almanac. Thus, the 
Greenwich mean time of the observation can be deduced; 
and this, compared with the local time, gives the longitude 
of the place. 

199. (7) By eclipses of the Sun and Moon, and by 
occultations of stars by the Moon. 

The entrance of the Moon into, and emergence frt>m the 
shadow of the Earth thrown by the Sun, happen, as in the 
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case of Jupiter's satellites, at definite instants of absolute 
time ; and the difference of longitude of two places can 
therefore be determined by an eclipse of the Moon in the 
same manner as by an eclipse of a satellite of Jupiter. 
But this method is practically of little value, on account of 
the infrequency of eclipses of the Moon, and of the im- 
possibility of determining the precise moments of the 
beginning and end of one. 

An occultation of a star is a phenomenon which can be 
obseryed very accurately, and the local time of the pheno- 
menon can therefore be determined with exactness. Also 
from the tables of the Moon's motion its exact geocentric 
position at any Greenwich mean solar time can be found, 
and consequently the times at which an occultation would 
appear to begin and end to an observer at the centre of the 
Esurth ; and hence the Greenwich times of the beginning 
and end can be calculated for any place on the surface of 
the Earth, or for any given longitude. Again, for a given 
longitude the local time corresponding to a given Green- 
wich time can be found ; and Uius the local times for an 
occultation at any given place can be calculated. If, then, 
an occultation be observed at any place, and the local time 
found, we have data for determining the longitude of the 
place. 

This is the principle of the method by occultations; the 
same principle applies to eclipses of the Sun, which may be 
calculated for any place beforehand, and from the observed 
time of the occurrence of which, therefore, we may simi- 
larly deduce the longitude. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



OF ECLIPSES. 



200. Explanation qf the plienomena of a lunar" eclipse. 

Eclipses are of two kinds, namely, of the Moon and of the 
Sun, and may be described in general as being caused, re- 
spectively, by the passage of the Moon through the shadovr 
thrown behind the Earth, and by the passage of the Moon 
between the Earth and the Sun so as to intercept the 
Sun's light from the Earth. It is manifest that if the 
motions of the Sun, Earth, and Moon, be accurately known, 
so that their relative positions at any time can be predicted, 
it will be only a matter of calculation to determine when an 
eclipse will take place ; but the method of calculation must 
be very different in the case of a lunar from that of a solar 
eclipse, and the latter will be very much more complicated 
than the former, as will be seen when we have described 
the- phenomena more particularly. 

LUNAR ECLIPSE. 

Let S be the Sun, E the Earth; draw the common 
tangents to their surfaces AGU^ BDU, meeting in U^ and 
the two APDP", BPCP", meeting in P between the Sun 
and Earth ; then the portion of the cone, of which the vertex 
is 27, behind the Earth, is the Earth's shadow, and is called 
the umbra; the portion behind the Earth of the cone, of 
which the vertex is P, is partially free from the Sun's ray's 
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in consequence of the intervention of the Earth, and is 
called the penumbra. When the Moon is eclipsed it is 




observed to enter the penumbra first, and afterwards the 
umbra : while in the penumbra the Moon is partly deprived 
of the Sun's light, and, in consequence, becomes perceptibly 
less bright; but as soon as it reaches the umbra the portion 
immersed in the umbra is almost totally obscured, and a 
small crescent is seen very distinctly separating the small 
dark portion in the umbra from the comparatively bright 
part which is in the penumbra ; it is, accordingly, not till 
the Moon has reached the umbra that the eclipse is con- 
sidered to have really begun. Since the Moon and the 
Earth's shadow are both moving from west to east on 
account of the orbital motions of the Moon and Earth, and 
since the Moon's motion is the more rapid, the Mo(m enters 
the shadow on the west of it, and emerges from it on the 
east ; and thus the eclipse of the Moon begins on its eastern 
limb. On account of the relative magnitude of the Earth's 
diameter and the distance of the Moon, the distance of the 
vertex U of the umbra from the Earth is three or four times 
as great as that of the Moon, and hence the Moon will 
always pass through the umbra if at the time of geocentric 
opposition its path is rightly directed. 

But there is not necessarily an eclipse of the Moon at 
each opposition, because the Moon's orbit is inclined to that 
of the ecliptic, and at the time of opposition it may not be 
sufiSciently near to a node, to pass through the umbra. 

If the Sun is not too far from the node, the whole Moon 
will be, at the middle of the eclipse, entirely obscured; for 
the diameter of the circular section of the umbra at the 

12—2 
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Moon's distance varies from aboat two imd a half to three 
times the diameter of the Moon : the edipse is then said 
to be total. When the Moon passes through the Earth's 
shadow, so that throughout the eclipse only a portion of tiie 
surface is obscured, the eclipse is said to hepartioL 

201. Number qf ecUpMet qf the Moon poesible in a 
year. 

It is found that, in order that an eclipse of the Moon 
may be possible, the distance of the Sun from the nearest 
node of the Moon's orbit, on either side of the node, when 
the Moon is in opposition to the Sun, must not exceed 
about 12^^; this is called the lunar ecliptic limit; the Sun 
is within this distance from the node, on one side or the 
other of it^ while describing an arc of its orbit equal to twice 
12^® or 25^, the time of describing which angle is given by 
the fdlowing proportion : 

360^ : 25<^ :: 365*24 days : the time required; 

this gives between 25 and 26 days, which is leu than the 
time of a synodic revolution of the Moon. If, therefore^ a 
lunar eclipse happens when the Sun is near either node, 
when the Moon is next in opposition the Sun will be distant 
from the node by more than 12^<^; there will, therefore, not 
be an eclipse of the Moon ; and none can happen again at 
that node, until the Sun has come round to it again. 

Thus Uiere can only be one eclipse of the Moon at eadi 
node in the course of a year. And there may be none, for 
the Sun may describe the whole arc of 25^ between two 
successive oppositions of the Moon. 

We have here considered the Moon*s nodes to be sta- 
tionary ; but they have a retrograde motion of about 19* in 
a year. If, then, an eclipse of the Moon happens at either 
node at the beginning of the year, the same node will meet 
the Sun before the end of the year; there may, therefore, 
be two eclipses at th|it node in the year. Thus altogether 
there may be three lunar eclipses in a year; and there may 
be none. 

202. Conditions qf poembUity qf a lunar edipee. 
Lunar ecliptic limit. 

We 8haUendeaYoartoexp\Biii\)d<bm<(^^l\fiaUaotf^ 
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calculations necessary to determine whether at any given 
opposition the Moon will be eclipsed, and to what extent 

Let BN be a small portion of the path of the centre of 
the Earth's shadow at the distance of the Moon, considered 
as a straight line, MN a portion of the path of the Moon's 




centre, M being the position at the time of opposition, and 
N the node. Then it will be convenient to suppose the 
Earth to remain fixed, and the Moon to move in an imaginary 
orbit MN^, called a relative orbit, such that the distance 
between the centres of the Moon and shadow shall always 
be the same as they actually are. Let m^ be the Moon's 
centre when the centre of the shadow is at E^; join E^m\ 
take m'm equal and parallel to BE\ and join Em; then 
Em will be equal and parallel to E'm'f and m will therefore 
be a point in the relative orbit. It is not difiScult to see 
that the relative orbit MN' will be a straight line, and its 
inclination MN'E to the plane of the ecliptic may be cal- 
culated from a knowledge of the inclination of the Moon's 
orbit and of the relative velocities of the Earth and Moon. 

The radius of the umbra at the Moon's distance, or 
rather the angle subtended by that radius at the Earth, 
may be easily calculated ft'om the parallaxes of the Sun and 
Moon and their apparent diameters; all which quantities 
are known and registered. 

Now draw EA perpendicular to the relative orbit ; 
then since ME, which is the Moon's latitude at the time of 
opposition, and EM A are known, EA may be calculated. 
EA is the nearest approach of the centres of the Moon and 
the umbra; if then EA be greater than the sum of the radii 
of the Moon and the umbra, there will be no eclipse, if less 
there will be an eclipse of greater or smaller de^o^ <^1 
obscuration according to the \a\ue ot E A, \^ ^^ ^r»» X.^*^^ 
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lines Euy Eu\ each equal to the sum of the radii of the 
Moon and umbra, then u and id will be the positions of 
the Moon's centre at the commencement and termination 
of the eclipse reRpectively ; and by calculating these posi- 
tions we can easily determine the times of the commence- 
ment and termination. 

The value of -EiV— the distance between the centres of 
the Earth's shadow and the node of the Moon's orbit at 
opposition — when EA is equal to the sum of the radii of 
the umbra and the Moon, is its greatest value consistent 
with the possibility of a lunar eclipse ; this value is called 
the lunar ecliptic limit. 

203. Places at which a given lunar eclipse is visible. 

Since a lunar eclipse is caused by an actual deprivation 
of the Sun's light, in order to determine the places at 
which a given lunar eclipse will be visible, it is only ne- 
cessary to determine the places which will have the Moon 
above their horizon at the time. The calculation is easily 
made, but for practical piu*poses it is sufficient to proceed 
as follows: Take a common terrestrial globe, determine 
upon it the Moon's place at the commencement of the 
eclipse, then all places on the hemisphere lying round this 
point will see the commencement of the eclipse ; in like 
manner determine the hemisphere from all places of which 
the termination is visible ; then the whole of the eclipse will 
be visible from all places which are common to these two 
hemispheres. 

204. Greatest possible duration of the total dbscurO' 
tion of the Moon in a total lunar eclipse. 

The duration of the totality of a total eclipse of the 
Moon will vary with the distance EA of the relative orbit 
of the Moon's centre from the centre of the shadow. If 
this distance be greater than the difference between the 
radius of the shadow and of the Moon there is no total 
eclipse; if less, there is a total eclipse ; if the relative orbit 
pass through the centre of the shadow the duration of the 
total eclipse is the time between the first and the last 
internal contact, and is therefore the time which the 
Moon's centre takes to de8cnY>o «^ ft^^''^ ^o^^\ \a \mQQ the 
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differencd between the radii of the Earth's shadow and 
the Moon; this, which is the greatest duration possible, is 
found to be rather over two hours. 

SOLAR ECLIPSE, 

205. Number qf solar eclipses in a year. 

The calculation of a solar eclipse is more difiScult than 
that of a lunar, because the Moon by its interposition b^ 
tween the Earth and the Sun will intercept the Sun's light 
from some portions of the Earth's surface, but not from 
others, and the Sun may be visible at a given place during 
an eclipse, although the eclipse may not be visible. 

In order that a solar eclipse may be possible, the dis* 
tance of the Sun from the nearest node of the Moon's orbit, 
at the time of conjunction of the Moon, must not exceed 
about 18^^; this is the solar ecliptic limit. It is hence 
found, in the same manner as for lunar eclipses, that the 
Sun takes more than the time of a synodic revolution of 
the Moon to describe this distance on both sides of a node. 
Hence, taking account <^ the regression of the nodes, there 
may be three solar eclipses, and must be one, at the same 
node, in a year ; thus at the two nodes there may be five 
solar eclipses, and must be two. 

206. Total, annular, and partial eclipses. 

On account of tlie excentricities of the orbits of the 
Moon and the Earth, the ratio of the distances of the Sun 
and Moon from the Earth, at conjunction, will vary slightly, 
so that the apparent diameter of the Moon will be some- 
times greater, and sometimes less, than that of the Sun, 
When there is an eclipse of the Sun, the exterior cone cir- 
cumscribing the Sun and Moon meets the Earth in a curve, 
at any point on which the discs of the Sun and Moon will 
be seen to touch each other internally; and at any point 
within the area enclosed by the curve the Moon will -com- 
pletely hide the Sun, or will leave a ring uneclipsed, accord- 
ing as the angular diameter of the Moon is greater or less 
than that of the Sun. In the former case the eclipse is 
total, and in the latter it is said to be annular. At 
points beyond this area, and wiUmi ^ %\iCit\» ^Ss^s^scl*;^ ^^'^^ 
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the eclipse is partial, a portion only of the Snn's disc being 
hidden. The carre is in motion throughout the eclipse, 
and the whole area enclosed by it in all portions will con- 
tain the places at which the eclipse is total or annular. 

207. Oreateit poBsibU duration of tJie total obscuration 
of the Sun in a solar eclipse. 

Since the Moon moves from west to east more rapidly 
than the Sun it gains on the Sun, and an eclipse of the Sun 
begins therefore when the Moon's east limb begins to cover 
the west limb of the Sun. The duration of the totality of 
a total eclipse is greatest when the line of nodes of the 
Moon's orbit at the time passes through the Sun's centre, 
and the apparent diameter of the Moon is its greatest pos- 
sible, and that of the Sun its least ; and the duration of the 
totality is the time taken by the Moon to gain on the Sun 
by a space equal to the difference between these apparent 
diameters. Now, the difference between the greatest angu- 
lar diameter of the Moon and the least of the Sun is about 
two minutes of space ; and in one lunation, or 29^ days, the 
Moon moves through 360^ relatively to the Sun ; hence, it 
will be found that the Moon takes about four minutes of 
time to move relatively to the Sun through two minutes of 
space. Thus the totality of a total solar eclipse cannot last 
longer than four minutes. 

208. Circumstances qf a solar eclipse at different 
places. 

We shall attempt to give some account of the mode of 
calculating the circumstances of a solar eclipse, premising 
that as we have already supposed the Earth to remain 
fixed and the Moon to move in a relative orbit, so here 
we shall suppose the Sun to be fixed and the Moon to be 
apparently depressed by the difference of the solar and 
lunar parallax, or (as we may call it) the relative parallax. 
This relative parallax, as well as the apparent diameters 
of the Sun and Moon, are known from the Nautical 
Almanac or some equivalent work. 

Let P be the pole of the equator, and for distinctnen^ 

sake, let the plane oi t]iiQ ^qli^y \m the plane of tiie 

iK>lBtitial colore : S the B^uCft cenXite, vql^^k^a^ ^lx^MIT 
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the Moon's relative orbit; roond S draw a small circle, 
having for its radius the sum of the apparent semidiameters 
of the Son and Moon; then to any place, which is so 
situated that the Moon's centre can be sufiSciently de- 
pressed by parallax to make it fall within this small circle, 
the eclipse will be visible. 

Let us find the place at which the eclipse will be first 
seen. Draw SaM an arc of a great circle, and make Ma 
equal to the relative parallax, and produce SM to Z, so that 
Za=W, then Z will be the zenith of the place required, 
for to such a place M will be depressed towards S by the 
whole relative horizontal parallax. 

Again, suppose we wish to determine those places on 
the Earth's surface at which the first contact for different 
positions of the Moon first becomes visible. Let^m be any 
position of the Moon in the relative orbit; then from m we 
can draw, in general, two arcs of great circles each equal 




to the relative horizontal parallax to meet the small circle 
round JS, and if we produce these to Z^ and Z^\ making 
mZ' = mZ"= 90°— the relative parallax, the Moon will ap- 
pear depressed as much as posaiblQ to \}ckS«^ V^^ ^^d5i»ii^ 
and therefore for the poaiUoii m oi >i)aft'^ws^ Z^Z*" ^iss^ 
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the zeniths of the two places to which an apparent contact 
will he first yisible. And so we may trace a curve on the 
Earth's surface including all places determined by this 
construction. 

In like manner any other problem may be solved ; 
the most general perl^aps is this, To find all places on the 
Earth's surface at which a given portion of the Sun*s surfiice 
will appear obscured at a given tima 

By methods founded upon the principles which we 
have endeavoured briefly to describe, maps are con- 
structed, such as those in the Nautical Almanac, exhibiting 
curves on the Earth's surface comprehending all places for 
which an eclipse will be visible in a given degree. 

209. Saros. Metonic Cycle. 

It is found that 19 synodic revolutions of the Moon's 
nodes, or 19 of the intervals which elapse between suc- 
cessive conjunctions of the node and Sun, are within a frac- 
tion of a day the same as 223 synodic revolutions of the 
Moon ; each being between 6585 and 6586 days. At the 
end of this period therefore the Moon, Sun, and Moon's 
nodes all return to almost precisely the same positions 
with respect to one another as they had at the banning ; 
hence, nearly the whole series of eclipses which happened 
during that interval will recur in the same order. This 
cycle was known to the Chaldeans, and was called the 
JSaros. 

Another cycle, known to the ancients, is one of 19 
Julian years, or 19 x 365^ days, which differs by only about 
an hour and a half from 235 synodic revolutions of the 
Moon. At the end of this period, therefore, both the Moon 
and Sun are in almost precisely the same parts of the 
heavens as at the beginning; the new and full Moons con- 
sequently begin to recur on the same days of the month 
and year. 

iniis period is called the Metonic cycle. 
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I. AssumiDg the Earth's radius to be 3980 miles, shew that 
to an eye raised n feet above the level of the sea, an object placed 

at that level, and at about a/ ^ miles from the eye, will just ap- 
pear on the horizon. 

1. If io latitude 45^ the transit of a star in the equator be 
unaffected by the combined effects of the errors of level and de- 
viation, prove that these errors will be very nearly equal to each 
other. 

3. How might the inclination of the ecliptic and equator to 
one another be ascertained by observations made at the times of 
the solstices ? If the intersection of the plane of the ecliptic 
with the heavens were visible in the sky, of what sort would be 
its apparent daily motion ? 

4. When the meridian altitude of a heavenly body is Jmown, 
what other elements are required in order to determine its posi- 
tion among the stars ? 

5. At a place on the equator the lengths of the shadows at 
noon of a vertical rod are h and h\ towards the north and south 
respectively, on consecutive days; determine approximately the 
time of the vernal equinox. 

6. Find the latitude of a place in which the longest day 
contains 16 hours. 

7. How is it inferred that the axis of the Earth's rotation 
always coincides sensibly with the same line of particles in the 
Earth, and that it does not rapidly change its direction in space? 

8. When the Sun has a given N.P.D. shew at what places on 
the Earth it is visible during (i) 24 hours, (2) 12 hours continu- 
ously. 

9. Find the declination of the Sun when for a given place 
within the Arctic Circle the Sun at mid-day just appears above 
the horizon. 

10. Orion's belt being in the equator and having R. A. 5h. 
30 m., during what part of the night will it be visible at the ver- 
nal and autumnal equinoxes ? 

11. If a star whose B.A. is 19^ 25' pass over the meridian 
2 h. i8in. of sidereal time before the Sun, what is th^ &^%B.,^, 
when on the Meridian ? 
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II. The constellatioii 'area major' ia visible at night all the 
year round ; 'piscis australis' only during the summer ; and 'orion' 
during the winter; in what parte of the heavens are these con- 
stellations situated respectively ? 

13. Within what limite of latitude Will the ecliptic be per- 
pendicular to the horizon twice in a day ? 

14. What is the latitude of a place with the horizon of 
which the ecliptic can coincide? At what time of the day does 
it happen for such a place ? 

15. At a place on the Arctic circle at what point will the 
Sun rise immediately before the summer solstice ? 

16. If a star whose B.A. is 19^ 2^' pass over the Meridian 
^h. 18 m. of sidereal time before the Sun, what is the Son's R.A. 
when on the Meridian ? 

17. Shew how to determine the position of the ecliptic at a 
given time of the year and hour of day. Shew in a figure the 
position of the ecliptic at 3 P.M. on June 5 for a place in latitude 

18. Shew how the phenomena of the seasons would be 
altered if the Earth's axis were inclined to the plane of the ecliptic 
at an angle of 90^, or of 45®, or of o®* the axis being in each case 
supposed to remain parallel to itself. 

19. If the angle between the equator and the ecliptic were 
15®, what fractional part of the Earth s surface would be included 
in the torrid zone, tiie temperate zone, and the frigid zone re- 
spectively ? 

70. If at midnight, at the time of the summer solstice, a 
meteor, moving from the south to the north, perpendicular to 
the Eiurth's orbit, with the Earth^s velocity, pass through the 
zenith, shew in what direction it will appear to move. 

21. In 365 d. 5 h. 48 ro. the Sun's longitude is increased by 
$60^ ; what is his mean daily motion! 

22. Account for the fact that the time of the Sun's setting as 
given in the ordinary Almanacs is not the latest on the longest 
day. 

23. The mean time being 8 houra, find the corresponding 
sidereal time, having given the Sun's mean daily motion in 
R.A. 59' 8*33", and the mean R.A. at the previous mean 
noon 185® 45'. 

24. The Sun rose one morning at 8 h. 7 m., and set the 
same evening at 4h. 5 m. What was the value of the equation 
of time on that day ? 

25. Assuming the length of a sidereal year to be 365 d. 
(^ h. 9 m. 107 s. in mean solar time, find approximately the 
difference between a sidereal and a mean solar day. 
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16. Assoming the actual Talue of the tropical year to be 
^6$'i^i2^ days, prove thai the error of the Greeorian correction, 
had it been adopted at the commencement of Uie Chrifltian era, 
woald amount to 13 days io the year 50,00a 

17. On June 8, 1839, ^^ ^^™ '^^^ ^^ 3 ^* 4^ ™** ^^^ ^^ ^^ 
8 h. 12m.; iwbat was then the value of the equation of time I 

28. Will the greatest difference between the clock and the 
Sun be when the clock is before or behind the Sun I 

29. The equation of time at noon on one day is 3 m. 14 s., 
and at the succeeding noon is 3 m. 12s.; what time ought a 
correct watch to shew when a sun-dial marks 6 o'clock on the 
evening of the former day I 

30. At 2 P.M. by an ordinary clock, a sidereal clock indi- 
cated 20 h. : about what time of the year was it ? 

31. What is the time at a place 30^ west longitude, when it 
is mid-day at a place 90^ east longitude ? 

32. The difference between the parallaxes of the Sun and 
Mercury at a transit of Mercury was observed to be 4", subject 
to an error not greater than 'oi", and the calculated value of 
the Suo*s horizontal parallax was 8*65'' ; shew that this quan- 
tity is correct within '022". Had the transit been that of Venus, 
the observed difference of the parallaxes 11'$", and the calculated 
parallax of the Sun correct within the same limits as before, 
what would have been the greatest error to which this quan- 
tity might have been subject 1 

33. What is the cause of twilight ; and why is its duration 
much less in the tropics than in the higher latitudes? 

34. Assuming that light passes from the Sun to the Earth 
in 8 m. 13 s., that the Moon's period is 27^ days, and her dis- 
tance from the Earth a 400th part of the Sun's distance ; find 
the mean amount of the Moon's aberration. 

35. . Shew that tables which serve to give the effects of aber- 
ration on the position of a star will also serve to give the effects 
of annual parallax three months previously. 

36. Prove that the ratio of the axis of the aberration-ellipse, 
of a star whose latitude is X, is i : sin X. 

37. At what seasons of the year is the aberration of a star 
in ^e position of the first point of Aries greatest ? 

58. A star situated in the solstitial colore passes the meri- 
dian at 6 A. M. Shew that its B. A. is not affected by aberration. 
Is its declination increased or diminished by it I 

39. Under what curonmstances is a planet's apparent place 
not changed by aberration t 
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40. Shew that at any given time all stan whicb lie in a 
certain great circle have no aberration in R.A. Also give a 
geometrical constmction for finding stars which have no aberra- 
tion in N.P.D. at a given time ; and prove that the locos of snch 
stars becomes a great circle twice a year. 

41. Supposing the mass of the Son to have been greater 
than it now is, and the Earth to have described the same orbit 
which it now describes, in what respect would the aberration- 
curve of any given star have been different firom what it now is ! 

42. Shew that, if the annual parallax be taken into account, 
the aberration-curve of a star cannot be very different from what 
it would be if the annual parallax were neglected. 

43. If two planets describe circles in one plane, when will 
ihe aberration in the position of one as seen from the odier be 
greatest and least I 

44. How will the position of a star in the plane of the eclip- 
tic as it appears to a spectator on the Earth be affected by abcar- 
ration, as the difference of E.A. of the star and the Son increases 
from oh. to 24 h.? 

45. Find the least diurnal rotation of the Earth, which will 
render sensible to an observer at the equator the diurnal aberra- 
tion, the least appreciable angle being i". 

46. In what positions of a star are its II.A. and N.P.D. 
respectively unaffected by annual parallax ? 

47. Give the reasons for the slight difference in the sidereal 
times of transit of a star as taken at different times of the year, 
supposing the instrumental and clock-errors to have been corrected. 

48. What must be the relation between the distances from 
the Sun of a superior and inferior planet, that their synodic revo- 
lutions may be equal ? 

49. Having given that the mean motions of the Earth and 
Venus about the Sun are as 8 : 13; shew that Venus will be at 
her greatest angular distance from the Sun at sunset, at intervals 
of 584 days nearly. 

50. If Venus is a morning star and stationary, will it begin 
to move forwards or backwards among the stars ? 

51. If Jupiter revolves round the Sun in 4320 of our days 
and round his axis in 10 hours ; find by how much his mean solar 
exceeds his sidereal day. 

53. The distance of Venus from the Sun being assumed to 
be 723 of the Earth's, find how long after conjunction she will 
be stationary. 

53. Shew that the period of the retrograde motion of an 
inferior planet is to that of its direct motion as ir — 2a is to 
r -(-2a, where a is its extreme elongation ; the orbits of the 
Earth and planet being supposed circular. 
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54. The parallaxes of the Sun and Moon being respectively 
8*86 and 57, find approximately the ratio of the distances of 
the Sun and Moon from the Eajrth, and thence shew that the 
Moon's orbit in space is always concave to the Sun. 

55. Shew that the full Moon in winter is longer above the 
horizon than in summer. 

56. At the Moon's rising, shortly after new Moon, will the 
horns of the crescent point upwards or downwards ? 

57. Why is the angular magnitude of the Moon less when 
on the horizoD than when at a great altitude ? 

58. Shew how the existence of the Moon's libration in 
longitude would be recognized by an observer of the Earth firom 
the Moon. 

59. What must be the approximate age of the Moon that 
she may be seen in the south at seven o'clock in the morning at 
the tune of the vernal equinox? Will the convexity of the 
crescent appear to a spectator on his right hand or on his left ? 

60. Explain the variations of the times and places of setting 
of the Harvest Moon. 

61. The angular distance of Aldebaran from the Moon's 
centre was observed at a certain place at 3 h. 40 m. to be 
60® 14' ; at Greenwich, at noon and at 3 h., the distances of the 
same objects were 65® 9' 30" and 66^ 41' 30" respectively ; deter- 
mine the longitude of the place. 

62. Supposing the Moon to move in the ecliptic, determine 
approximately the duration of a solar eclipse ; taking the 
angular diameter of the Sun and Moon to be 30' each, and the 
racUus of the Moon to be ^ that of the Earth. 

63. In a solar eclipse, shew that the shadow moves east- 
wards on the Earth's surface. 

64. Shew that the ecliptic limits are greater for a solar 
than for a lunar eclipse. 

65. Two stars S, S\ which are very near each other, are ob- 
served to have the same azunuth. When S^ after passing the 
meridian, has again the same altitude as before, ^ has also 
that altitude. Prove that the ratio of the differences of the 
K.A.S and N.P.D.s of S and 1^ is neaiiy i : cos$, where Ha 
the declination of S; and that, if the times of the observations 
be nearly those of the rising and setting of S, and I be the 
latitude of the place of observation, 

V2~sin 2= cos d, nearly. 

66. What knowledge of the motions of the heavenly bodies 
can we obtain without Imowing the form and magnitude of the 
Euth ? What additional information is deduced from knowing 
these circnmstances ! 
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Elementary Geometrical Conio Sections. By W. H. Besant, 

M.A. llHihsPrm. 

Ttaie Geometry of Conies. By G. Taylor, H.A. 2nd Edit. 8m 

48. 6d. 

Solutions of Geometrioal Problems, proposed at St Jolm*fl 

Colloge from 1830 to 1816. By T. Gaskiii^ M.A. 870. 128. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

The Shrewsbury Trigonometry. By J. C. P. Aldooa. CtGm 

8vo, 2s. 

Elementary Trigonometry. By T. P. Hudson, M.A. 8«. 6d. 
Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. By J. Hind, 

M.A. 5tli Edition. 12mo. 6$, 

An Elementary Treatise on Mensuration. By B. T. Mooro, 
M.A. 53. 



ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 
AND DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 

An Introduction to Analytical Plane Geometry. By W. P. 

Turnbull, M.A. 8v^o. 128. 

Treatise on Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. By M. O'Brien, 1£JL 

8vo. 98. 

Problems on the Principles of Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. 

By W. Walton, M.A. 8vo. 108. 

Trilinear Co-ordinates, and Modem Analytical Geometry of 

Two Dimensions. By W. A. Whitworth, M.A. 8va. 16s, 

An Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry. By W. S. AldiSt 

M.A. 2nd Edition revised. 8vo. 8s. 

Geometrical Illustrations of the Differential Calcukui. By 

M. B. Pell. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Elementary Treatise on the Differential Caloulus. By M 

O'Brien, M.A. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Notes on Roulettes and Glissettes. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 

8>'0. 3i. Gd. 

Elliptic Functions, Elementary Treatise on. By A. Cayley, M.A. 
Demy 870. 158. 

MECHANICS & NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Statics, Elementary. By IL Goodwin, D.D. Foap. Sva 2nd 

Edition. 3s. 

Statics, Treatise on. By S. Eamsliaw, M.A. 4th Edition. 8va 

lOs. 6d. 

Dynamics, A Treatise on Elementary. By W. Oamett, B.A. 

2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 68. 

Dynamics, Elementary. By H. Goodwin, D.I). Fteap. 8Ta Snd 
Edition. 39. 

Statioa and DynamioB, ProbVema m. B7 VT, Walton, HA. 8m 

10e.6iL 
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Theoretical Mechanics, Problems in. By W. Walton. 2nd Edit, 
revised and enlarged. Demy Sro. 18s. 

Mechanics, An . Elementaiy Treatise on. By Prof. Potter. 4th 

Edition revised. 8s. 6d. 

Hydrostatics, Elementary. By Prof. Potter. Is. 6(2. 

Hydrostatics. By W. H. Bcsant, M.A. Fcap.8vo. 8th Edition. 4«. 

Hydromechanics, A Treatise on. By W. H. Besant, M.A. Svo. 
New Edition revised. lOs. 6d. 

Dynsunics of a Particle, A Treatise on the. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 

[Vreparing, 
Dynamics of a Rigid Body, Solutions of Examples on the. By 

W. N. Griffin, M.A. Svo. 6«. 6d. 
Motion, An Elementary Treatise on. By J. B. Lonn, M.A. 7«. 6<2. 
Optics, Geometrical. I3y W. S. Aldis, M.A. Fcap. Svo. 3«. 6d. 

Doable Refraction, A Chapter on Fresners Theory of. By W. S. 

Aldis, M.A Svo. 28. 
Optics, An Elementary Treatise on. By Prof. Potter. Part I. 

3rd Edition. 98. 6d. Part II. 12s. 6d. 

Optics, Physical ; or the Natnre and Properties of Light. By Prof. 
Potter, A.M. es. 6d. Part II. 78. 6d. 

Heat, An Elementary Treatise on. By W. Gamett, B.A. Crown 
Svo. 2nd Edition revised. 

Geometrical Optics, Figures Illustrative of. From Schelbach. 
Bj W. B. Hopkins. Folio. Plates. lOs. 6d. 

Newton's Principia, The First Three Sections of, with an Appen- 
dix ; and the Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By J. U. Evans, M.A. 5th 
Edition. Edited by P. T. Main, M.A. As. 

Astronomy, An Introduction to Plane. By P. T. Main, M.A. 
Fcap. Svo. cloth. 48. 

Astronomy, Practical and Spherical. By E. Main, M.A. Svo. 14«. 
Astronomy, Elementary Chapters on, from the 'Astronomie 

Physique' of Biot. By H. Goodwin, D.D. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Pure Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, A Compendium of 

Facts and Formulas in. By G. B. Smalley. Fcap. Svo. Ss. id. 
Elementary Course of Mathematics. By H. Goodwin, DJ). 

6th Edition. S70. 16s. 

Problems and Bzamples, adapted to the * Elementary Course of 

Mathematics.' 3rd Edition. Svo. 58. 

Solutions of Goodwin's Collection of Problems and EzamjAes. 
By W. W. Hutt, M. A. 3rd Edition, revised and enlarged. Svo. St. 

Pure Mathematics, Elementaiy Examples in. By J. Taylor. Svo. 

7s. 6d. 
Euclid, Mechanical. Bythelate'V^.Whewell,D.D. 6th Edition. 6«. 
Mechanics of Construction. With numerous Examples. By 

B. Fenwick, F.K.A.S. Svo. 12s. 
Anti-Logarithms, Table of. By H. E. Filipowski 3rd Edition. 
Svo. 15«. 

Mathematical and other Writings of R. L. Ellis, M.A. 8vo. 16f, 

Pure and Applied Calculation, Notes on the Principles of. By 

Bev. J. Ohallis, M.A Demy Svo. ISs. 
Physics, The Mathematical Principle of. By Bev. J. CUaXii&^'ll>v . 

Demy Svo. $s. 
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Companion to the Greek Testament. By A. C. Barrett, HA. 

3rd IMition. Fcap. 8vo. Ss, 

Liber Apologetious. The Apology of Tertullian, ^th BngUah 

NotoB, by U. A. Woodham, LL.D. 2nd Edition. 8vD. 8s. 6d. 

The Book of Psalms. A New Translation, with Introductions, Ao. 
By Uov. J. J. Stewart Forowno, D.D. 8vo. YoL L 4th Edition. 18k 
Vol. II. 3rd Edit. 16s. 

Abridged for Schools. 2nd Edition. Crown Sva lOf. 6<2. 

History of the Articles of Keligion. By C. H. Hardwick. 8rd 
Edition. Post 8vo. 58. 

Pearson on the Creed. Carefnlly printed bom an oaily edition. 

With Analysis and Indox by E. Walford, M.A. Post 8to. 6s. 

Doctrinal System of St. John as Evidenoe of the Dote of U8 

Gtospol. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6a. 

An Historical and Explanatory Treatise on the Book of 

Common Prayer. By Rev. W. G. Hnmpliry, B.D. 8th Bdition, enlarged. 

Small post 8vo. 48. 6(1. 

The New Table of Lessons Explained. By Bev.'W. O. "Ehwxptiyt 

B.D. Fcap. fs. 6(2. 

A Commentary on the Gospels for the Sundays and other Holj 
Days of the Christian Year. By Bov. W. Denton, A.M. New BditioB. 
3 vols. 8vo. 518. Sold separately. 

Commentary on the Epistles for the Smidays and other Holy 

Days of the Christian Year. By Rev. Yf. Denton, A.M. 2 vols. 96iK. Sold 
separately. 

Commentary on the Acts. By Bev. W. Denton, A.M. Y6L t 

8vo. 188. Vol. II. 14<«. 

Notes on the Catechism. By Bev. A Bany, DJ>. 5th Edit 

Fcap. 2s. 

Catechetical Hints and Helps. By Bev. E. J. Boyce, MJ^. 8rd 

Edition, revised. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

Examination Papers on Religious Instruction. By Bev. E. J. 

Boyce. Sewed, la. 6(1. 

Church Teaching for the Chxuroh's Children. An EzpositiiHi 

of the Catechism. By the Rev. F. W. Harper. Sq. loc^ 9s. 

The Winton Church Catechist. Questions and Answers on the 
Teaching of the Church Catechism. By the late Bor. J. 8. B. MonaoU* 
LL.D. 3rd Edition. Clotii, 38.; or in Fonr Parts, sewed. 

The Church Teachers Manual of Christian Instmoticm. Bj 

Rev. M. F. Sadler. 16th Thousand. 2a. 6d. 

Short Explanation of the Epistles and Qoepels of the Ohxlfl- 

tian Year, with Questions. Royal 32mo. 28. 6d.; calf, 4e. 6d. 

Butler's Analogy of Beligion ; with Introduction and Index by 

Rev. Dr. Stoere. Kew Edition. Fcap. 3s. 6d. 

Three Sermons on Human Nature, and Dissertation oo 

Virtue. By W. Whowcll, D.D. 4th Edition. Fcap. 8to. 28l 6d. 

Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy in England. By 
W. Whewell, D.D. Crown 8 vo. ft*. 

Elements of Morality, including PoUty. By W. Whewell, D.D. 

Now Edition, in 8vo. 159. 

Aatronomy and General Physics (Bridgcwater Treatise). New 

JEdition. 5a 
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Want's Oommentary <m Intematicxial Law. By J. T. Abdj, 

LL.D. New ajid Cheap Edition. Crown 8to. 10s. &1. 

A Manual of the Roman Civil Law. By G. Leapingwell, LL.D. 
8vo. 12iL 



FOREIGN CLASSICS. 

A $eru» for use in ScJiools, with English Notes, grammatical and 
explanatory 1 and renderings of difficult idiomatic expressions. 

Fcap. 8t7o. 

Schiller's WaUenstein. By Dr. A. Bnchheim. New Edit. 6«. 6i. 
Or the Lager and Piocolomini, 8«. 6d. Wallenstein's Tod, 3j>. 6d. 

Maid of Orleans. By Dr. W. Wagner. 3«. 6d. 

Maria Stuart By V. EastDer. 3«. 

Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea. By E. Bell, M.A., and 

B.WdlfeL 28. 6d. 

German Ballads, from Uhland, Goethe, and Schiller. By C. L. 
Bielefeld. 3«. 6d. 

Charles XTT., par Voltaire. By L. Direy. 3rd Edition. Zs. Qd. 

Aventures de T^maque, par Fen^lon. By C. J. Delille. 2Dd 

Edition. 4s. 6d. 

Select Fables of La Fontaine. By F. E. A. Gasc. New Edition. 8». 
Picciola, by X. B. Saintine. By Dr.Dubnc. 4th Edition. 3«. 6(2. 



FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 

Twenty Lessons in French. With Vocabulary, giving the Pro- 
nunciation. By W. Brebner. Post 8vo. 4s. 

French Grammar for Public Schools. By Rev. A. 0. Clapin, M.A. 
Foap. 8vo. 2nd Edit. 2s. 6d. fieparatelj. Part I. 2s. ; Part II. Is. 6d. 

French Primer. By Rev. A. C. Clapin, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

Primer of French Philology. ByRev.A.C. Clapin. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

Le Nouveau Tresor; or, French Student's Companion. By 
M E. S. 16th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

P. E. A. GASC'S FRENCH COURSE. 

First French Book. Fcap 8vo. New Edition. 1^. 6i. 
Second French Book. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. Qd, 
Key to First and Second French Books. Foap. 8vo. 3«. 6<Z. 
French Fables for Beginners, in Prose, with Index. New Edition. 

12mo. 28. 

Select FablM of La Fontaine. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. ds. 

Histoires Amusantes et Instructives. With Notes. ^«*r '&^a^«sow. 
■7oap.8TO. 28. 6d. 
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Practical Guide to Modem French ConvemUkm. Feap. 8va 

&. 6.1. 

French Poetry for the Young. With Notes. Fcap. 8to. 2«. 

Materials for French Proee (Composition; or, Belectiona from 
the lie^t Ensrlvb Pn»e Writen. New Editum. Fcap. Sm. 4a. 6cL K^,8iL 

Prosateurs Contemporaina. With Notes. 8vo. New Edition, 

reviiie<L 5«. 

Ije Petit Ck>mpagnon ; a French Talk-Boc^ for Little Ghildzen. 

IGmo. 2i>. 6d. 

An Improved Modem Pocket Dictionary of the French and 

Encrlub Lanmiafres. 25th Thoiwand, with addJtkmg. ISino. Cloth. 4c 
AIiM> iu 2 vols., in neat leatherette, 5s. 

Modem French-English and English-Frenoh Diotkmary. 2ikI 

Edition, revised. In 1 vol. 128. 6iL (fonnerlj 2 ndfl. 2Sa,) 

GOMBEBT'S FBENGH DBAMA. 

Being a Selection of the hest Tragedies and Comediea of Molidre, 
Racine, Ck>meil]e, and Voltaire. With Armaments and Notes bj A. 
Gonihcrt. New Edition, revised by V. E. A. Gaao. Foqi. 8to. Is. eaeh; 

•*'^*^' ^- C05TKHTB. 

MoLiEBE :— Le Misanthrope. L'Avarc. Le Bourgeois Ctontffliomiiie. Le 
Tartnffe. Lo Halade Imaginaire. Les Femmes Savantes. Les Fonibeiiei 
de Rcapin. Les Pr^cienses Bidicnlea. L'EooIe des Femmes. L'Roole dM 
Maris. Lo MMecin malgr^ Lni. 

lUciNE :— Ph^lrc. Efithor. Athalic. Iphig^ie. Les Pliddenrs. 
Th^balde ; or, Les Fr^res Enncmis. Andromaqne. Britaanlciis. 

P. CoRNEiLLK:— Le Cid. Horace. Cinna. Foljcncto. 

Voltaire : — ^Znlrc. 



GERMAN CLAS8-BOOK8. 

Materials for German Prose Composition. By Dr. Buchheim 

5th Edition, rovisod, with an Index. Fcap. 4s, Od, 

A German Grammar for Public Schools. By tlie Bev. A. C. 
Clapin and F. Holl MOllor. Fcap. 2s, 6d. 

Kotzebue's Der Gefengene. WithNotesbyBr. W. Stromberg. 1«. 



ENGLISH CLASS-BOOKS. 

The Elements of the English Language. By E. Adams, Fh.D. 

15th Edition. Post 8vo. 4«i. 6d. 

The Rudiments of English Grammar and AxudsrsUi. By 

E. Adams, Ph.D. Now Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 28l 

By C. p. Mason, B.A. London Univebsitt. 

Pint Notions of Grammar for Toung Learners. Fcap. 8to. 
aoth. 8d. ^^ 

SUrat Steps in English GTammra lot ^xxmctc Classes. Demy 

28mo. New Edition. Is. 
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Outlines of English Grammar for the use of Junior Classes. 

Cloth. Is. 6d. 

EngUsh Grammar, including the Principles of Grammatical 
Analysis. 22xid Edition. Post 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

The Analysis of Sentences applied to Latin. Post 8yo. Is. 6^. 
Analyticsd Latin Exercises : Accidence and Simple Sentences, &(i. 

Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Edited for Middle-Class Examinations. 
With Notes on the Analysis and Parsing, and Explanatory Remarks. 

Milton's Paradise Lost, Book L With Life. SrdEdit. Post 8yo. 

28. 

Book n. With Life. 2nd Edit. Post 8vo. 28. 

Bookin. With Life. Post 8vo. 28, 

Goldsmith's Deserted Village. With Life. Post 8yo. Is. 6i. 

Oowper's Task, Book II. With Life. Post 8vo. 2s. 

Thomson's Spring. With Life. Post 8vo. 28. 
Winter. With Life. Post 8vo. 2s. 

Practical Hints on Teaching. By Bev. J. Menet, M.A. 4th Edit. 

Grown 8yo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 2s. 

Test Lessons in Dictation. Paper cover, U. Qd. 

Questions for Examinations in English Literature. By Bev. 
W. W. Skeat. 28. 6d. 

Drawing Oojpies. By P. H. Delamotte. Ohlong 8vo. 12». Sold 
also in parts at Is. each. 

Poetry for the School-room. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Is, 6d. 

Select Parables f^om Nature, for Use in Schools. By Mrs. A. 
(Jatty. Fcap. Svo. Cloth. Is. 

School Kecord for Young Ladies' Schools. 6(2. 

Geographical Text-Book ; a Practical Geography. By M. E. S. 

l2mo. 2s. 

The Blank Maps done np separately, 4to. 2s. coloured. 

A First Book of Geography. By Bev. C. A. Johns, B.A., FJ1.S. 

&c. Illastratod. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Loudon's (Mrs.) Entertaining Naturalist. New Edition. Bevised 

by W. 8. Dallas, F.L.S. 5s. 

Handbook of Botany. New Edition, greatly enlarged by 

D. Wooster. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 
The Botanist's Pocket-Book. With a copious Index. By W. B. 

Hayward. 2nd Edit, revised. Grown Svo. Cloth limp. 4s. 6d. 

Experimental Chemistry, founded on the Work of Dr. Stockhardt. 
By C. W. Heaton. Post Svo. 5s. 

Double Entry Elucidated. By B. W. Foster. 7th Edit. 4to. 

8s. 6d. 

A New Manual of Book-keeping. "B^ ^. C^^va., KRR«sM2isaac6^ 
Crown 8yo. Ss. M 
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Picture Sohool-Books. In Simple Language, with nnmefl 

IllustrationB. Royal 16mo. 

School Primer. Gd.— School Header. By J. Tilleatd. 1«. — Poetry 1 
for Schools. 1«. — The Life of Joseph. 1«. — The Scripture Ptuubles. W 
Rev. J. E. Clarke. 1«. — The Scripture Miracles. By the Bev. J. E. Cu 
In.— The New Testament History. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. !«.- 
Old Testament Historv. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 1«.--Thc StoO 
Banyan's Pilgrim's Prc^rress. Is.— The Life of Christopher Columi>iu. 
Sarah Crompton. 1«.— The Life of Martin Luther. By Sarah Oiomptoa 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 

In 8 vols. Limp cloth, 6d each. 

The Cat and the Hen— Sam and his Dog Red-leg— Thd Kew-bom 

and other Tales The Blind Boy; The Mute Girl; A New Tale of 

in a Wood The Deyand the Knight ; The New Banknote ;' The Royal Tiri 

A King's Walk on a Winter's Day Stonr of a Cat, told by Herself ^9 

Three Monkeys Queen Bee and Busy Bee Gull's Crag, a Story of ti 

Sea. 



BELL'S READING-BOOKS. 

FOR SCHOOLS AND PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES. 

The popularity which the 'Books for Young Readers' have attained 
a sufficient proof that teachers and pupils alljce approve of the use of int 
osting stories, with a simple plot in place of the dry combination of letters a 
syllables, making no impression on the mind, of which elementary readb 
books generally consist. 

The Publishers have therefore thought it advisable to extend the api^ioat 
of this principle to books adapted for more adnmoed readers. 

N(yw Ready, Post 8vo. Strongly hound, 

Masterman Beady. By Captam Manyat, B.N. Is. 6(2. 

The Settlers in Canada. By Captain Marryat. B.N. Is, 6d 

Parables from Nature. (Selected.) By Mrs. Gatty. \s. 

Friends in For and Feathers. By Gwynfryn. Is, 

Robinson Crusoe. Is, 6i. 

Andersen's Danish Tales. (Selected.) By E. Bell, M.A. 1«. 

Southey's Life of Nelson. (Abridged.) Is, 

Grimm's German Tales. (Selected.) By E. Bell, ULk, Ic, 

Life of the Duke of Wellington. Is, 

Others in Preparation, 
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